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HAVE YOU .... 


FOR OUR LISTS 
OF ALL 


JAZZ DISCS? 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 
FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 


Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 194850 


DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 
ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON. S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


IN THEIR FIRST RECORDING SESSION 
THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH_ SEVEN 


B8 - LIGHTLY POLITELY—MARMADUKE 
B9 - LITTLE BENNY—STRIKE UP THE BAND 


Jazz Parade ‘‘B”’ Series 5/9. 


Another Great MA RAINEY, Acc. TOMMY LADNIER 
L48 - BARRELHOUSE BLUES—-WALKING BLUES 


ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 


L53 - BARNYARD BLUES—AT THE JAZZ BAND BALL 
The FIRST Two sides of Recorded Jazz (Feb. 3rd., 1917) 
The FIRST Time ever re-issued 


HEAR these other great re-issues : 


KING OLIVER 


- CHIMES BLUES—FROGGIE MOORE 
SNAG RAG—SOUTHERN STOMPS 


DIXIELAND THUMPERS (Dodds) 


L6 - SOCK THAT THING—ORIENTAL MAN 
Li4 - WEARY WAY BLUES—THERE’LL COME A DAY 


JOHNNY DODDS 
L29 - LOVELESS LOVE—19TH. STREET BLUES 
LEADBELLY 
L2 - PACKING TRUNK BLUES—ALL OUT AND DOWN 
KID ORY 


L33_ - ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE—SOCIETY BLUES 
(First Negro Jazz Recording) 
NI - HIGH SOCIETY—PANAMA RAG (with Jimmy Noone) 


RED ONION JAZZ BABIES (Louis, Bechet) 
L36 - CAKE WALKING BABIES—OF ALL THE WRONGS 
JASPER TAYLOR (Keppard, Dodds) 
LIZ - STOMP TIME BLUES—IT MUST BE THE BLUES 
Jazz Collector “L’’ & “N’’ series 7/6. 
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ALL RECORDS AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT. 
From your Local Record Store or C.O.D. from 


65, Bramber Road, W. Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 14. 
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SHARKEY BONANO'S 


KINGS OF JAZZ 


By DAVE DEXTER, Junr. 
* 


OU walk down the streets of the old 

French Quarter looking for magnolias — 
you'd even settle for an oleander blossom — 
and instead you inhale the stale odour of 
tobacco and whiskey. You'd like to see a 
real old-time street parade, too, but every- 
where you look you find gaudy placards 
advertising strip-tease artistes. 

That is New Orleans, 1950. 

But there is much to be enjoyed in this 
Mardi Gras city, 1950 or no. The best Dixie- 
styled combo in the world is playing on 
Bourbon Street, and when Sharkey Bonano’s 
six-man crew shifts into high along about 
midnight, one experiences a thrill, a personal 
sort of excitement, which New York, Chicago 
and Hollywood have been unable to provide 
since before the war. ‘ 

Ever hear of Lester Bouchon ? No matter 
—few Americans have, either. He's never 
listed in the DOWN BEAT polls. But Eddie 
Miller, for one, will verify that it was 
Bouchon’s clarinet and tenor saxophone 
which set the pattern for Eddie years later, 
after he had left New Orleans and began 
carving his reputation as a featured soloist 
with the 1935-42 Bob Crosby orchestra. 
Bouchon right now is certainly one of the 
three finest clarinet soloists alive. He 
copies nobody. And his subtle musicianship 
is a major factor in the statement, purposely 
unqualified above, that Sharkey’s group is 
the best there is to-day within the Dixie orbit. 

Santo Pecora is better-known than Bouchon 
because he spent many years in New York 
and Hollywood, and was able to record 
sporadically and broadcast consistently. His 
trombone is all-powerful, biting, metallic, 
the antithesis of Dorsey’s. Just this month 
he signed to record, as a leader, for American 
Mecury. But actually he’s a Sharkeyite, and 
an important, vital one. His Mercury faces 
are being made, with the Shark’s permission, 
with a pick-up group comprised of capable 
but obscure Crescent City musicians. 

Then there is Monk Hazel, who drops his 
sticks, picks up a battered mellophone and 


Lefc- Right SANTA PECORA, LESTER BOUCHON, JEFF RIDDICK, CHINK MARTIN, 
MONK HAZEL and SHARKEY BONANO. 


ejects great and glorious gobs of jazz while 
Pecora taps a cymbal. It was George 
Avakian, recently, who criticized a Santo solo 
with considerable analysis and erudition. 
When he reads this George will learn that 
Pecora, like Li’l Audrey, just laughed and 
laughed — the solo, of course, was by Hazel 
and his rusty mellophone. 

The scam is that Chink Martin (Martin 
Abraham, the tax men list him officially) is 
over 60. But on string bass or tuba he’s got 
a kick that none of Hollywood’s best possess. 
Days, when he’s off the Sharkey bandstand, 
he builds houses with his sons. Chink hasn’t 
much to say. Spend a week with him at the 
Famous Door with Sharkey and he may, on 
the sixth night, finally opine that it is warmer 
outside. 

Jeff Riddick, at the piano, rounds out the 
lineup. He’s used, in the main, for straight 
rhythm. Sharkey throws him a bone at 
intervals in the way of 16 bars solo, and for the 
lushheads who insist upon lyrics Jeff resignedly 
carols Some Enchanted Evening, all the while 
wishing he were in the middle of Ponchartrain 
with a strong line and effective bait. 

Sharkey isn’t much for talk either. He’s 
been around too long, seen the youngsters 


come and go, heard bookers promise much ~ 


and deliver little. And yet the quiet little 
Mr. Bonano right now is, as the Californians 
say, ‘‘ eatin’ high off the hog.”’ 

Fridays he puts on a 30-minute television 
show (WDSU-TV) with his band. Saturdays 
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the group plays concerts at the wharves for 
incoming steamer passengers from Cuba. 
Sundays — until just recently, when the 
strenuous schedule sent him to an infirmary 
for repairs —his ‘‘ Kings of- Dixieland 
presented their own concerts from the huge 
New Orleans Municipal Auditerium, con- 
structed on the very site of old Congo Square, 
where slaves were once traded daily. 


Every night the band plays the Famous 
Door, a hectic Bourbon Street bistro, to 
jubilant crowds which flow out into the 
street. But twice each night he and his 
musicians must charge out the door them- 
selves, flop into two waiting cabs and 
‘double ’’ into the floorshow at the ornate, 
hincty Hotel Roosevelt’s plushy Blue Room. 
It’s a pace which would stop a teen-ager. But 
Sharkey and his Kings are popular and the 
diminutive little leader with the brown derby 
perched atop his balding noggin can’t forget 
those long and hungry years when honest 
jazz was dead and buried in the very city 
where it was spawned and nurtured. 


Sharkey’s records, with Bouchon, Pecora, 
Hazel, Martin and Riddick, are not best- 
sellers in America yet, but they are making 


‘his Kings more popular — outside their 


Louisiana bailiwick —and it is likely that 
several will be available in Great Britain before 
the year ends. 


Magnolias ? Street parades ? Forget ’em. 
Sharkey’s gang is even better ! 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY 


PIANISTS 


By FRANK SKERRET. 


D ESPITE the fact that it’s almost impossible 

nowadays to glance at any publication 
dealing with jazz without finding oneself 
caught up in the whirlwind of blast and 
counter-blast concerning the respective 
merits of jazz and bop — (and, apart from 
affirming that | regard these terms as correct 
in their unqualified form, I’ve no intention of 
foisting my personal opinions on you) — it 
seems from conversations I’ve had lately 
with young collectors and fans that the new 
names which are making their appearance in 
personnel booklets, record reviews, etc., are 
for many still no more than names. It’s 
always been my own experience, whether 
logically defensible or not, that it increases 
my interest in a musician to know something 
of his history, background and personality, 
and this article is intended for those of you 
who share that view. Since the piano has 
played, and is playing, such an important role 
in the fashioning of to-day’s music, | propose 
to confine myself meanwhile to some of the 
present-day pianists. Incidentally, | chose the 
expression ‘* present-day ’’ consciously, as 
the term ‘‘ modern ”’ is generally accepted 
now as meaning non-traditional in style, and, 
strictly speaking, that description would not 
apply universally to all the pianists with whom 
we shall be dealing. 


LENNIE TRISTANO: There is certainly 
no more completely non-traditional pianist 
than Lennie Tristano ; in fact, his latest free- 
style development would baffle most bop 
fans. He and the other men in his little group 
simply start improvising, atonally and con- 
trapuntally, without even preselecting a 
theme ! The remarkable thing is that they do 
succeed in getting a fair beat. Lennie, who 
was born in Chicago of Italian parents some 
thirty years ago, has been blind since the age 
of nine. He started playing piano at the age 
of four, and had some formal teaching as a 
child. He spent the ten years between the 
ages of nine and nineteen in an institution for 
the blind, and here he carried on with his 
piano studies, and also took up saxes, clarinet 
and ’cello. His natural aptitude took him in 
due course to the American Conservatory in 
Chicago, where he had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing his Bachelor of Music degree. It was at 
this stage that he began to play dance music, 
gigging around Chicago, mostly on tenor 
sax ; his first steady job on piano was in a 
rhumba outfit. His seclusion in the institu- 
tion during his formative years precluded his 
exposure to the existing Chicago jazz 
influence, and explains the fact that he has 
never really been a jazz musician. Nonethe- 
less, for those whose musical interests em- 
brace non-jazz forms, his modern concep- 


tions based on the twelve-tone scale are 
highly intriguing, and, in some instances, 
completely original. A teacher of the stature 
of Earl Hines or James P. Johnson could 
probably divert Tristano’s undoubted pianis- 
tic abilities and ideas into the jazz mould, and 
make of him a truly great jazz pianist. 


LOU LEVY : Unlike Tristano, this 22-year 
old Chicagoan is strictly a bop pianist, and one 
of the most tasteful musicians in the idiom. 
He has been playing piano since he was 12, 
and had his first professional job in 1944, 
when he was 16. Bop was not far past its 
infancy then, and Lou grew up with it. He 
credits Bud Powell as being the greatest 
influence on his harmonic development, and 
Charlie Parker and Lester Young were the 
inspiration for his melodic ideas. His first 
job was with Jimmy Dale’s band, an 18-piece 
Kenton-styled outfit. He left Dale after 
eighteen months and joined Georgie Auld’s 
combo, and later acted as accompanist for 
Sarah Vaughan. In December, 1947, he went 
with the Chubby Jackson group which toured 
Scandinavia. On his return to the States, he 
and former bosses Auld and Jackson joined 
forces with Bill Harris, Shelley Manne and 
Howard McGhee to form the International 
All-Stars. He joined the Herman Herd in the 
autumn of 1948, when his name became 
known to British fans through his solo work 
on such records as That's Right and Keeper Of 
The Flame. 


AL HAIG : Another bop player, Haig was 
born 25 years ago, in Newark, N.J., of Scottish 
parentage. He began piano studies at the 
age of 9, and has never stopped studying since. 
He has remained essentially an admirer of 
non-jazz music, and in fact his hobby is attend- 
ing concerts of ‘‘serious’’ music. (This 
clearly explains his interest in bop, which is, 
when all is said and done, a musical form 
which might quite conceivably have come 
from Aaron Copland or Serge Prokofiev if it 
hadn’t come from Charlie Christian or Jimmy 
Blanton). Lou’s first interest in dance music 
arose during his High School years, his early 
models being Teddy Wilson and Nat Cole. 
He spent two years during the war playing 
with Coast Guard units, and at the same 
period conceived an interest in Dizzy 
Gillespie recordings. On leaving the Coast 
Guard in 1944, he joined the Jerry Wald 
band. From there, he went to 52nd Street 
with the Tiny Grimes combo. He has since 
played with Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Barnet, 
Dizzy again, Eddie Davis, Ben Webster, 
Jimmy Dorsey, Norman Granz's Jazz at the 
Philharmonic unit, and, recently, 
Charlie Parker, with whom his best-known 
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solo work has been recorded. 


KNOCKY PARKER: Some _bop-only 
enthusiasts maintain that any young jazz 
musicians (or fans) who devote their interest 
to strictly traditional jazz nowadays do so only 
because their educational standards and 
mental equipment are so ill-developed that 
they are incapable of adequate appreciation 
of more recent developments. Such an 
unfortunate and uninformed individual is 
Knocky Parker, who in his 31 years has found 
time to attend Texas Christian University, 
take his M.A. degree at the University of 
Southern California, spend a year teaching at 
Nevada University, take his Doctorate at 
Columbia University, and achieve his present 
eminence as Associate Professor John Parker, 
Head of the Department of English at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Winchester. He 
also picked up a B.A. degree at Texas Christian 
University. For sheer pianistic versatility, 
Knocky is probably rivalled only by Johnny 
Guarnieri, and he has given numerous con- 
certs, including one at the University of 
Virginia, designed to show the evolution of 
jazz and kindred forms, right up to the 
present bop era. But his own preference is 
for rags, blues and stomps, as demonstrated 
by his latest album, Gay Old New Orleans, 
issued by Paradox. Knocky began playing 
piano when he was 4. His first —and 
enduring — interest in recordings was in 
player piano rolls and discs by Jelly Roll, Pine 
Top, Cow Cow Davenport, Clarence Williams 
and Hersal Thomas. He has, of course, had an 
intensive formal musical education. His first 
professional stint appears to have been at a 
Camp Meeting in Palmer, Texas. Soon after- 
wards, he joined Blackie Simmon’s hillbilly 
band, graduating after a couple of years to 
the celebrated Light Crust Doughboys, led 
by Lee O’Daniel, who later became Governor 
of Texas. He also played with many West 
Coast combos, including one led by Zutty 
Singleton, and did extensive radio work, 
before joining the Air Corps in 1943. He 
played in a service unit until he was badly 
injured in a car crash, resulting in his dis- 
charge in 1945. Professor Parker is a keen 
classical musician, but is happiest when devot- 
ing his brilliant abilities to traditional jazz. 


(to be continued) 
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PREACHIN’ 


| AM more than a little puzzled this month, 

and the reason is not hard to find. The 
national press has been writing on jazz. 
When this event occurs chaos usually 
prevails. In my Sunday paper | read with 
bewilderment that ; ‘‘ It is Calypso time for 
the visiting West Indies cricket team at a 
‘farewell Eastbourne’ party last night. 
Round the piano with Trinidad pianist 
Winifred Atwell, they sang boogie-woogie 
and Calypsos, joined by the Mayor, Alderman 
Fred Taylor.’” Hmmm ! 


| am sure | would have liked to have been 
there. | have a great desire to hear someone 
SING boogie-woogie ! The massed choir of 
the West Indies, not forgetting the Mayor, 
Alderman Fred Taylor, would be a riot at 
the London Jazz Club — How about it Bert 
and Stan ? This would be a great attraction 
for your club. If any reader was actually at 
this party at Eastbourne perhaps he would be 
good enough to tell me how one sings boogie- 
woogie. | presume one makes a noise like a 
piano while moaning out the blues. Oh yes, 
this will be the new, streamline jazz style for 
1950. 


Listen to Mr. Charles Graves in the 
EVENING STANDARD, he is writing on the 
latest in popular music: ‘‘ Five minutes of 
any representative B.B.C. dance programme 
prove that bebop has received a severe 
reverse, like the endless songs about 
frustrated girls in love and other Blues 
numbers.’’ The operative words here are 
‘tand other Blues numbers.’’ Since when have 
these Blues that Mr. Graves tells us are going 
out, ever been in ? | have not heard many of 
Bessie Smith’s famous blues being sung on 
the radio. Mind you, | have not listened 
closely to Miss Vera Lynn or Miss Anne 
Shelton — perhaps | have been missing 
something. 


My morning paper also informs me that 
Bebop is a form of modern jive dancing. 
This must be accurate for the police gave the 
definition during a recent court case. | am 
sure this will be news to my colleagues, Steve 
Race and Maurice Burman. Once more | 
offer entirely free of charge a suggestion to 
Art Sanders of the fine Wood Green Club. 
Art is always on the look out for attractions. 
| suggest he books that celebrated bop dancer 
Johnny Dankworth to give an exhibition of 
bop to the members of Wood Green. | am 
sure they would be most interested ! Johnny 
could dance in clogs to lend a genuine folk 
atmosphere to the whole thing, and | am sure 
genial Jimmy Asman would whistle a Bunk 
solo to accompany Dankworth during his 
bop ! Pardon me while | retire with a block 
of ice on my head. 1’m all confused. 


THE BLUES 


A few months back a reader asked me for a 
complete discography of that fine singer St. 
Louis Jimmy (Jimmy Oden). | am happy to 
relate that thanks to the kindness of Mr. 
E. C. Forman of American Victor | can now 
supply this. | can’t thank Mr. Forman too 
much for all his help in filling in the gaps for 
me. Oden is a truly great singer and it is a 
pity that H.M.V. have never given us an 
example of his singing. All the sides | have 
heard have been worthy of issue, with 
Monkey Face Blues and its backing, Going 
Down Slow outstanding. How about it 
? 

ST. LOUIS JIMMY. 
a 4 Oden acc. by Willie Kelly, p. August 2, 


76825 Warning Spirit Blues BB 5260 

76826 My Dream Blues ils ... BB 5260 

Acc. by Roosevelt ; Alfred Elkins, b. 
November II, 1941. 

BS.070406 Monkey Face “Blues BB 8889, Vi 202650 

BS.070409 Going Down Slow -. BB 8889, Vi 202650 

Acc. by Sykes, > be Big Bill Broonzy, g.; Elkins, 
b. March 28, 


BS.074160 St. 9040 
BS.074161 Poor Boy Blues BB 9040 
BS.074162-1A Back On My Feet Again BB 34-0718 
BS.074163-1 Nothing But The Blues BB 34-0718 
BS.074164 Soon Forget You... BB 9016 
BS.074165 Can't Stand Your Evil Ways. BB 9016 
Acc. Sykes, p.; Ted Summitt, el g.; Armand 
Jackson, d. December 14, 1944. 
D4-AB-320-1 Strange Woman Blues BB 34-0727 
D4-AB-321-1 One More Break BB 34-0727 
D4-AB-323-1 Bad Condition Vi 20-2650 
Acc. Sykes, p. ; W. Dixon, b.; J.T. Brown, sax. 
October 18, 1945. 
D5-AB-394 Dog House Blues Vi 20-2650 


There still remains the mystery of the blank 
numbers. What for example are, BS.070407 
and 8? Mr. Forman tells me that he has 
included all that is known on Oden, so it is 
unlikely that there are any unissued sides 
here. Are they titles by Sykes, for example ? 
Then again why was there only one title cut 
on the last session ? | am inclined to think 
there must be some unissued sides about 
somewhere on the Victor shelves, in spite of 
Mr. Forman’s assurance. It would seem 
highly unlikely that Oden would have cut only 
one side, unless, as | have said they were 
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By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


allotted to Broonzy (unlikely) or Sykes 
(probable). 


Walter Allen of Brooklyn sends me some 
more additions to Index of my Curtis Jones 


listing. 

Vo 04950 Who You Lovin’/I Like The Way You Do. 

Vo 04857 Blues In The Basement/Sad And Lonely And 
Crying Blues. 

Vo 04761 Blues In The Alley/Hattie Mae Blues (with 
Hot Box Johnson, g.). 

Vo 04798 Down In The Gutter/Love, I'm Without 
Shelter. 

Ok oe Too Many Blues It’s A Solid Sender. 

BB B-7452 Drinkin’, Thinkin’ Blues/School Mate Blues. 


BB B-8413 (or — Bu Gold Digger Blues/Love ‘1 A Loving 
BB B-8455 ioe "Bow! Blues/Solid Jive (acc. p., dms). 

Walter takes me to task for not always 
including ‘‘take’’ numbers. These | give 
whenever | know them. 


The response to Mr. Wilcox’s letter regard- 
ing the merits (or demerits) of George 
Melly’s singing has been enormous — and all 
of the mail was very favourable to George. 
lam not suggesting that Mr. Wilcox was alone 
in his views, but | am assuring him that none 
of the letters | received supported him. The 
following from Roy Voysey of Portsmouth 
will | think, interest readers —it describes 
the Mulligan band’s visit to Southsea recently. 
‘*| had a wonderful time with the Mulligan 
boys last Thursday (writes Roy) and | think 
the evening was a success from all stand- 
points. We got them off to a roaring start at 
the Savoy Ballroom, but unfortunately there 
was no Melly in sight ! Apparently several of 
the boys had to make their own way down, 
while the rest came in a coach with Mick. 
The band were playing at the top of their 
form (and that’s as good as they come) and 
really fitted a place as large as the Savoy. 
The place is large and has bags of atmosphere 
— they were cock-a-hoop about their crack- 
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ing Liverpool reception (where they had 
**cut ’’ some of the big pro names) and this 
gave them loads of confidence. They played 
a well balanced programme of stomps and 
blues, and the place began to get packed with 
the dancers staying on the floor, while the 
fans crowded round the stand —a sure sign 
of a commercial success. At 9-30 they were 
beginning to knock themselves out when in 
sauntered George. He immediately got up 
to sing Frankie And Johnnie and was loudly 
applauded from all parts, both, | should 
imagine, for his voice and his actions. 

From then on all went wonderfully well, 
especially as Melly was very pleased with the 
amplification. Wild About That Thing, Empty 
Bed Blues, Buggy Ride (this is one of his best 
numbers) Georgia Grind, Round The Clock — | 
was too busy listening and watching to take 
notes, but George sang quite a dozen 
numbers —the band’s repertoire is more 
extensive than | thought. | heard individual 
compliments paid to the clarinet and drums, 
and Owen Maddock’s tuba solos were a riot, 
who also did very well (with Hull-clarinet) 
on trombone playing Ice Cream. There is a 
great spirit in the band which I like. What an 
evening, the return date can’t come too 
quickly.” 

A reader would like to know the identity 
of the pianist on Mary Mack’s Get Going 
Every Night on BB 37-097. | have heard this 
and the piano does sound vaguely familiar 
(rather James P. Johnsonish, but | doubt if it 
is he). There is also a guitar and bass to be 
heard. Does anyone know details of this 
item ? 


For many years | have been trying to sort 
out the muddle of the Varsity Race List — at 
last | am beginning to see daylight. Com- 
mencing next month | intend to publish my 
findings. Comment will be invited. | can 
almost here the discographers among my 
readers offering up a silent prayer and saying : 
“‘ At last, after all this drivel he is going to 
attempt something useful.’’ To them, | say, 
one can’t please everyone. So until next 
month then. 

TAILPIECE. 

““Only the tone-deaf could call his (Ivor 
Novello’s) music moth-eaten.’’—(Edgar 
Mosley in the DAILY EXPRESS). Move over 
Jackson, and pass me the moth balls. 1|’m 
tone deaf ! 


‘FATS’ WALLER 
DISCOGRAPHY 


Price 19. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 


28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


LLOW me to compliment all and sundry 

on a very fine issue of JAZZ JOURNAL 
for the month of May. Sandwiched between 
its coffee-coloured covers were a number of 
profound observations. 

Lightly and Politely, for instance, hit upon 
one of the great truths of the revivalist 
business, and with characteristic modesty, 
placed it parenthetically in the middle of 
quite an ordinary sentence. Any other jazz 
writer would have made a song and dance 
about so important a remark, but not L and P. 
He says : “*... but the current New Orleans 
revival, to which young coloured musicians 
contribute not at all, is apparently to be 
regarded ina different light...’’ Allow me 
to rewrite that : 

““The current New Orleans revival, TO 
WHICH YOUNG COLOURED MUSICIANS 
CONTRIBUTE NOT AT ALL...” 

How inescapably true that statement is, 
and how it has waited to be said for all these 
years! Congratulations L, congratulations 
P, on throwing off so casually a sentence 
which should cause considerable heart- 
searching on the part of the purists. It makes 
one wonder whether purists are only truly 
pure in France, where, on the whole, they 
will have no truck with the white musician. 
They're wrong, of course, but at least they’re 
consistent. 

Passing over six pages of the May issue, we 
come to Brian Rust, who admits (in a jazz 
periodical) to getting testy when the plebs 
talk about Gigli singing Catari instead of 
Core ’ngrato. Since both Tino Rossi's record 
and the publishers’ sheet copy are labelled 
Catari, Catari !, the plebs would seem to have 
some justification. 

However, Brian returns once again to the 
Bop v. Rust controversy, and is even more 
complimentary to my ‘‘ musical education ”’ 
than | was to his memorizing faculties, so we 
won't press home the Catari point, or even 
ring up the publishers in Naples for a ruling. 
None the less, does Rust’s iast sentence 
really stand the test of scrutiny ? ‘‘ No one 
would confuse Core ’ngrato with the final duet 
from La Forza, he says, ‘‘So let us not 
confuse jazz with bop.’’ Non sequitur, 
senex. 1862-Verdi can hardly be coupled 
with a contemporary Neapolitan ditty, even 
for illustrative purposes, and in any case, 
La Forza — like bop — can be, and often is, 
enjoyed by the musically uneducated. 

With a sigh of relief | record that this is the 
last article under my name which will make 
use of the word ‘‘ bop.’’ Having tried for 
some years now to make the word respect- 
able, | hereby gives up the battle, in the face 
of bebop dancers, bebop outfitters and bebop 
drug-addicts. We can no longer hope to 
make the word respectable in such direct 
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competition with our worthy national press, 
so, remembering ‘‘Crewcut’’ with a 
shudder, we must find a new term, and make 
the low-lifes a present of the old one. 

Since the music of Parker, Navarro, 
Gillespie Haig and Co. originated at a New 
York club called Mintons, my own choice is 
‘*Minton Jazz.’’ It contrasts appropriately 
with ‘‘ New Orleans Jazz’’ and ‘* Chicago 
Jazz,’’ for one thing, and it has at least the 
benefit of being reasonably adult. 1! would 
make it clear that | set no competition and 
offer no prize (heaven forbid) —I merely 
mention that for me, at any rate, it is hence- 
forth Minton Jazz. 

| have noticed a growing tendency on the 
part of JAZZ JOURNAL’S regular contri- 
butors to conclude their articles with some 
well-chosen quotation. That strikes me as an 
excellent idea, for it not only adds tone to 
one’s writings, it also demonstrates one’s 
extensive knowledge of the classics. If well 
chosen it can even baffle the reader, which is 
something we all aim at, though of course 
without success. Observe, however, that no 
one quotes from the books he normally reads 
— ROAD FLOOZIE or THE NAKED AND 
THE DEAD —only from non-fiction pub- 
lished 200 years ago, or, if fiction, the best 
modern novelists to be found in Boots’ 
Library. 

It was while browsing through Bradmore’s 


DOGMATISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
that | came upon the following choice piece 
of satire. | pass it on to the reader without 
the necessity, | am sure for any comment. 


Dictal Critica. No. I. 
**'Y-wimpled hee who backled muchel gurt, 
Fulle threen hath hee, and taek y-muckered 
sturt, 
Crie Whode ! and Wh6e! by powke and 
merrie morne 
Now cluppied wort y merrie blottic 
sawne.’’—ON COOKING THE FIRST 
HERO IN SPRING (Chaucer). 


SUMMER SALE. 


Numerous Race and Continental Issues, 


mostly in New Condition, 
From 5/- to 8 - 


Local Issues from 1/- 
JAZZ TO BOP. 


Lists from :- 
TONY STARKE, 
54, Atherley Road, Southampton. 
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EDITORIAL. 


F recent months we have noticed that 
there has been quite a bit of a barney 
waged as to whether or not anyone with 
no actual musical education is a fit 
person to criticise jazz records. 

This question is an old and hoary 
annual, and frankly to us, seems quite 
ridiculous. Would Lejeune be a better 
film critic had she learnt to use a movie 
camera ; or had she taken part in Ben 
Hur ? Has one got to be a master in 
oils before he can criticise a painting. 
Of course not ! The whole argument is 
quite infantile. 

We do think, however, that some- 
where along the line, someone missed 
out on a very important point. 

The musician critic usually sticks out 
his chest and gaily says, ‘‘ 1 once played 
dixieland, so | must know all about it.’’ 
But does he ? In the past he may have 
played dixie, and it is also possible that 
he stayed with this type of music in its 
lean years. But it is far more probable 
that he “ progressed ”’ from dixie and 
either played in a good commercial 
dance band, or even landed up playing 
in a theatre pit band. 

Now it is our contention that had he 
stayed with the music, he would pro- 
bably make a good enough critic of a 
music which he obviously loves, but if 
he left it, as most of them did, then he 
cannot be a good critic of a music that he 
did not like well enough to stay with in 
the first place. 

However much he may say he likes 
New Orleans or Dixieland, there must 
always be that thought at the back of 
his mind that the music is outdated. 
His critical approach therefore is usually 
more patronizing than sincere. 

The point these musician critics 
always miss is that New Orleans music 
does not, and wil! not date ; and it is 
the same, perhaps to a lesser degree, 
with its white counterpart dixieland 
jazz. 

All one needs in our opinion to be a 
reasonable critic is (and this is import- 
ant) to have a real feeling for that spirit 
of jazz, plus a good musical ear. A little 
integrity also helps at times. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
FOUNDED. 
NEEDS JAZZ LITERATURE 


New York — Do you have any old jazz 
literature tucked away in a corner 
gathering dust? Send it along to 
Professor Marshall W. Stearns, at 32 
West 10th Street, New York City, who 
will put it to good use in a worthy cause. 

Awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for a book on the history of jazz, 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 


ITH this issue, our little monthly get- 
together enters it’s second year. It 
hardly seems that a dozen issues have gone 
to press since we began reporting the jazz 
scene from this side of the Atlantic. A lot 
of jazz has gone under the bridge during the 
past 12 months, both here and abroad ; and 
we are looking forward to another year of 
progress. The music we call jazz is still young 
and we are fully aware of the grave responsi- 
bility associated with recording for posterity 
the history of present-day jazz. You probably 
realize that the monetary gain from writings 
of this sort is of a minute nature ; however, 


.when one considers the gained friendship of 


jazz fans throughout the world, financial 
return seems of little importance. So, with 
that in mind we again extend our chubby mit 
across the Atlantic to report to you... 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE . . . The big 
news here is the recent formation of the 
Southern California Hot Jazz Society. Now 
firmly established, with a membership of over 
one hundred fans, the Society held it’s first 


AMERICARN 


Professor Stearns is launching an Institute 
of American Music to aid the scholarly 
study of jazz in our society and to serve 
as a clearing house for research activities 
in the field. 

As a first step, the Institute is sending 
out a call for contributions of any and all 
back-issues of newspapers and magazines 
containing information about jazz and 
related material. All contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged, and all 
contributors will be enrolled as Associ- 
ates of the Institute. 

The Guggenheim award, which is the 
first of the foundation grants to be 
devoted specifically to jazz, indicates the 
beginning of a serious interest in jazz as 
a unique American art-form, according 
to Professor Stearns, and he strongly 
believes that now is the time to assemble 
all material on the subject in one care- 
fully preserved collection — available 
to any serious student of jazz — before 
it is lost or destroyed. 

THE EDITORS. 


SCENE 
by FLOYD LEVIN. 


open meeting this month. For this occasion 
we paid tribute to the great New Orleans 
clarinetist Albert Nicholas, who appeared as 
guest on the eve of his 50th birthday and 
charmed those who attended with his in- 
formal manner. Nick became the first 
honorary member of the Society. The 
officers of the SCHJC are: your Jazz Scene 
reporter, president ; Bob Kirstein, trea- 
surer ; Ken Lyon, recording secretary and 
Bill Bradley, corresponding secretary. Ed. 
O’Shaughnessey heads the Public Relations 
Committee, while Nesuhi Ertegun is Pro- 
gramme Committee chairman. For the 
benefit of any readers who plan to visit our 
city and would like to attend our meetings, 
our mailing address is : Southern California 
Hot Jazz Society, Box 14423, Los Angeles 4, 
California. Johnny Lucas, ex trumpeter with 
the Fire House Five, opened at the Track in 
Pasadena with atrio. Johnny plans to enlarge 
the group to a full band soon. Stacey fans 
now head toward the Wedgewood Room on 
Wilshire Blvd. Kentonites are looking 
forward to Stan’s forthcoming Hollywood 
Bowl appearance which climaxes a nationwide 
tour that began here last winter. The 
Cinegrill of the Roosevelt Hotel features the 
music of Turk Murphy’s band. Don Kinch, 
formerly with the Castle Band is blowing some 
great trumpet with the Turks. Since Pete 
Dailey disbanded, Warren Smith’s trombone 
is heard at the Club 47 with the Doc Rando 
combo. Bob Smietan back in town with a 
new dixie group at the Burgundy Room. 
Next week Nappy Lamare takes over the 
intermission band stand at the Hollywood 
Palladium. Pianist Hadda Brooks, currently 
at the Surf Club, is being groomed to replace 
Lena Horne as sepia songstress in films. 
JAZZ ON RECORD .. . Muggsy Spanier, 
who recently returned to Chicago after a 
successful west coast appearance, signed with 
Mercury and cut several sides with Darnell 
Howard, George Brunies, and Floyd Bean. 
Jack Lewerke, formerly of the Record Shack, 
is now associated with Good Time Jazz label. 
Incidentally, GTJ is doing great with their 
issues by Fire House Five, Turk Murphy and 
Burt Bailes. It is rumoured that George 
Lewis and possibly Kid Ory will appear on this 
label soon. Speaking of jazz labels, everybody 
(continued overleaf.) 
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(continued from Page 5) 
is getting into the act. Several cafe operators 
who feature dixie groups have entered the 
field with pressings of their bands, and 
several local disc-jokies are also trying their 
hand in the record business. Latest releases 
on Jump include a couple of fine sides by 
Rosy Mc Hargue’s Memphis Five, and a 
coupling by Pierre Braslavsky’s band. A few 
issues back, we made mention of the Jump 
session that featured Jack Teagarden (see 
cover) with the Lavere Chicago Loopers. 
Two of the sides reviewed have been released 
and many Teagarden fans teel that these are 
Jack's best effort in many a year. Ona recent 
broadcast of ‘‘ Jazz On Parade’’ we pre- 
viewed some new Jazz Man cuttings made in 
San Francisco a few weeks ago by Nesuhi 
Ertugen. It is our opinion that these are the 
best recordings ever made by the Jazz Man 
firm and our judgement was substantiated by 
the response of our listeners. Nesuhitrecked 
Northward to hear the Spanier band which 
featured his favourite clarinetist, Darnell 
Howard ; and after hasty arrangements, he 
conducted a successful session with Howard 
and the Bob Scobey outfit. They were issued 
this week under the name “* Darnell Howard’s 
Frisco Footwarmers ’’ ; and the titles are : 
Dippermouth Blues/Some Of These Days (1040/ 
1039) Jazz Man 33; Pretty Baby (1038)/St. 
Louis Blues (1041) Jazz Man 34, featuring Bob 


Scobey, tpt. ; Jack Buck, tbn. ; Howard, 
cilt.; Burt Bales, pno.; Clancey Hayes, 
Squire Girsback, bass-tuba; Gordon 


Edwards, drums 

These discs are definitely a scoop for JM as 
they are the first to feature Darnell’s fine 
New Orleans clarry (even though he’s a 
Chicagoan). They also serve to prove a point 
made here before ; i.e., Scobey and Bales are 
the two most under-rated jazz musicians in 
the country. 

The first side displays Scobey’s driving lead 
on the old Oliver tune with Darnell and 
Buck displaying terrific co-ordination. As an 
aid to discographers of the future, we might 
mention that the “‘ vocalist ’’ here is that 
Turkish delight, Mr. Ertegun. The flip-over 
is probably the best version of the Sheldon 
Brooks’ evergreen yet recorded. Here 
Darnell sounds not unlike Albert Nicholas ; 
and, believe me, the sparks really fly. Bales 
comes across with an interesting solo and on 
many of these sides he seems to have acquired 
a slight James P. tinge. The two unison 
choruses that complete the platter should be 
enough to keep it spinning on your turn- 
table for a long time (even without the 
beautiful eight-bar clarry break at the end). 
Pretty Baby, the ancient Tony Jackson opus is 
the fastest side ; and despite the rapid tempo, 
there is a clean attack and sharp presence with 
Darnell again very impressive. Good taste is 
the keynote on the last tune, St. Louis Blues. 
Lots of unison work here but you will also 


enjoy the fine solos by Buck, Bales, Scobey 
and Howard. When these are available in 
England on the new Jazz Man British label, 
dash for them . . . and don’t try to pick a 
favourite side of the four. It’s not possible ! 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . 
Maurice Waller, Fats’ son, working behind a 
record counter in Macey’s New York. 
LARRY SHIELDS, clarinetist with ODJB is 
living quietly here in Hollywood. LENNIE 
ESTERDAHL, guitarist who replaced Lewie 
Black in the NORK in '27. He was present 
when Rapp lost control one evening in 
Minnesota. Lennie is jobbing around L.A. 

NEW YORK JAZZ SCENE . . . Walter 
Allen checked-in via post card to tell us that 
the ‘‘ Clarence Williams "’ reported here as 
active again is another C.W. Baby Dodds is 
seriously ill in New York hospital. Louis is 
packing the Roxy Theatre and opens at Bop 
City in July. Several jazz magazines are 
planning a July tribute to Louis’ 50th birth- 
day. Max Kaminsky is appearing at the 
Metropole in the Big City. 

DOINGS ELSEWHERE ... Miff Mole’s unit 
at Jazz Limited in Chicago. Muggsy and 
Shearing at Blue Note and Lee Collins going 
strong at Bee Hive. Frankie Newton is 
pleasing Boston Jazz Fans. Up North, the SF 
Record Society is rapidly expanding. Their 
members are enjoying Teddy Bunn at Oak- 
land’s Mardi Gras ; Doc Evans at The Hang- 
over (Albert Nicholas comes in this month). 
Ralph Ball, young tuba player, formerly with 
the Canal Street Stompers here is reportedly 
signed with the Castle Band. Again the 
month’s doings far exceed the space allowed. 

Thanks for staying with us for the past 
year. See you here next issue. 


That’s a Plenty 


doesn’t apply to us! No Sir, and 
although we are, as always, working 
at full pressure to give you the service 
you want, we can still cope with 
many more Jazz - or Bop - fans in 
search of Special and Speedy attention. 
Why not make a point of regularly 
visiting the Hot Spot and be certain 
to be first to spot that rare item you're 
Jooking for? If you're an “Out of 
Town’’ Collector, join the happy band 
of friends on our mailing list who 
receive our free monthly catalogue. 
OWEN BRYCE. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 


THE HOT SPOT 


(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOlwich 3631. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


For your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton 


9d. each plus 1d. postage, 
or 2/8d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 


44 pages - 12/- per year. 
JAZZ NOTES 
Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 
12 issues..9/6 6 issues, .4/9 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 


PLAYBACK 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
The magazine from New Orleans, 
the home of Jazz. 


18/6 per year. 

RECORD CHANGER 

The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 

30/- per year. 

RECORD EXCHANGE 

Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
7/6 for 12 issues. 


Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 
12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER. 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


88 


Willie Bryant comes up with another 
slyly attractive blues coupling on Apollo 408. 
The accomplished group in support consists 
of worthy musicians from the Erskine 
Hawkins band. Trombonist Bob Range does 
the singing on Algiers Blues while Willie 
throws in a perfectly timed comic commen- 
tary. In mock-serious vein, Range recounts 
how he went down to Algiers to the voodoo 
man and got himself such a potion and such 
magic that the girl who had put him down 
not only came back to him, but begged 
forgiveness on hands and knees. We hear 
the door slam as Willie departs for more of 
the same. The reverse, Because Your Baby 
Is On Your Mind, is sung by Willie, and very 
well, too. It’s a good blues with good lyrics, 
urban and sophisticated in character. Bobby 
Smith plays a fine introductory chorus on 
alto. 

Cab Calloway and His Cab Jivers play 
‘*some real, lowdown, dirty blues ’’ and 
create quite an atmosphere in Rooming House 
Boogie (Bluebird 30-0012). Throughout, the 
little band rocks solidly, not to say stolidly, 
and Cab has, in his own words, ‘‘a solid 
ball.’’ In | Beeped When | Shoulda Bopped, 
hi-de-ho is supplanted by ool-ya-koo. Progress 
in music is a great thing. 

One of the best records of the last ill- 
starred H.R.S. venture was Buck Clayton’s 
My Good Man Sam (1028). A_ pleasant 
number, a fine medium tempo, and righteous 
solo work by Trummie Young, Dickie Wells 
and Buck, all survive happily despite a dead 
studio. Dickie is heard to advantage again 
in the coupling, Dick Vance’s pretty Harlem 
Cradle Song. Saratoga Special (1027), a Wells 
composition, jumps gently with solos by the 
same three as on 1028 plus one by Billy 
Taylo-, piano. Another Vance original, 
Sentimental Summer, gets treatment that is 
too sentimental, almost lachrymose. Buck 
Clayton’s Big Four, consisting of Buck, Tiny 
Grimes, Scoville Brown and Sid Weiss, are 
disappointing in Brick Fleagle’s It’s Dizzy 
and Dicky’s Dawn Dance. The playing is 
altogether too fussy. Dawn deserved a 
better fate. 

While in France recently, Buck was 
recorded by Royal Jazz, and some great music 
resulted. Here is some of the best playing 
by Buck we have heard, at least on record. 
On High. Tide and Don’s Idea (719) he is 
supported by Don Byas, Merrill Stepter 
(trumpet), Charlie Lewis (piano), Georges 
Hadjo (bass) and Wallace Bishop (drums). 
Buck has four choruses in a row on the 
second title which are quite magnificent in 
their jazz feeling and development. In 
Who's Sorry Now (720), Stepter takes a fleet 


Left - Right Andre Persianny, Arman Conrad 
George Kennedy, Hugues Panassie, Merrill 
Stepter and Wallace Bishop. 
and lively muted chorus which introduces 
us most satisfactorily to a new and very real 
talent. Thereafter, a good chorus by Byas, 
to whom we are seldom drawn, and then 
two solid ones from Buck. Stepter doesn’t 
play in Sugar Blues on the back. Buck opens 
with another beautiful chorus. There 
seems so much more weight to his playing 
than there used to be. Byas takes the next, 
a rich chorus for tone, phrasing and invention. 
Then for the last two choruses he and Buck 
play questions and answers as can only gifted 
musicians with understanding of one another. 

The record by Buck we have most enjoyed 
we have saved until last : Blues In First and 
Blues In Second (Royal Jazz 721). These two 
versions of a slow blues were recorded only 
a few minutes apart, and their astonishing 
differences will provide for many a revelation 
of Buck’s genius in improvisation. These 
are blues with feeling, not fooling, with all 
the power of the classic style, with taste, 
originality, and a development so sure that 
respect for the heart and mind of the musician 
responsible is instantaneous. No dizzy 
posturer here! It’s a shame Buck couldn’t 
quite hold the last sustained note on the 
second side, but all else is so perfect we must 
be grateful this minor blemish did not 
prevent the record’s release. Wallace 
Bishop’s drumming on all these sides is 
superb. The recording is much superior to 
most post-war French work. If there were 
not records by Hines, the Lion and Hawk 
(to be mentioned later, we hope), we would 
say these were the best recordings made in 
Europe since the war. 

Despite the unfortunate absence of Arnett 
Cobb from the jazz scene, owing to illness, 
his influence remains one of the most import- 
ant and healthy in the hectic settor of the 
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tenor sax. An early recording, Jenny (Hamp- 
Tone 107), gives a good idea of his capabilities. 
The lady is walked at a good tempo and Milt 
Buckner offers some typical piano with 
typical grunts and ejaculations. The coupling, 
by much the same group, but under the name 
of Herbie Fields, the poor man’s Hodges, is a 
mess of that worthy’s extroverted alto, 
redeemed to some extent by Bill Mackell’s 
delightful guitar. Cobb’s own later band does 
well in the slow Chick She Ain’t Nowhere and 
the fast Running With Ray (Apollo 784). His 
tenor, with its hard tone and driving style, 
is the main attraction, but the other musicians 
are worth noting: David Page, trumpet ; 
Al King, trombone ; George Rhodes, piano ; 
Walter Buchanan, bass; George Jones, 
drums. Page and King take good solos and 
the Buchanan bass keeps a great beat. Pay It 
No Mind (792) has neat ensembles as well as 
trumpet and trombone solos, whereas the 
backing, Cobb’s Corner, is nearly ali Arnett. 
Cousin Joe, alias Pleasant Joseph, is one of 
our favourite singers. He has an unusually 
varied repertoire, and when he’s good he’s 
very good. In Fly Hen Blues and Lonesome Man 
Blues (Gotham 500) he is accompanied by 
Earl Bostic’s Sextet, with Pops Foster and J. 
C. Heard in the excellent rhythm section. 
On It’s Dangerous To Be A Husband and Little 
«Woman Blues (D Luxe 1067) he is accom- 
panied by Paul Gayten’s piano and a little 
band which gets a great swing going on the 
second title. Pete Brown’s Brooklyn Blue 
Blowers (!), featuring Pete’s tiresome alto 
and pleasant Leonard Hawkins trumpet, 
elbow Joe into the background for Desperate 
G.I. Blues and Boogie Woogie Hannah (Savoy 
552). This is the least attractive coupling 
under his name we know. On Decca, the 
Sam Price Trio provide better support. 
Evolution Blues and Sadie Brown (48061) are 
rather artificial numbers and the result is not 
top drawer, but Box Car Shorty and Bad Luck 
Blues are pretty fine. The first title is a vari- 
ation on the Frankie And Johnnie saga, and we 
think you might like some of the frightening 
lyrics, such as : 
I’ve gambled from the Pacific to the Mediterranean Sea, 
I’ve gambled from the Pacific to the Mediterranean Sea, 
Still you try to put down those six-ace packs on me ! 
When Shorty came back, these are the words he said, 
When Shorty came back, these are the words he said, 
Fix your business with the Good Lord, for in a few 


minutes you'll be dead ! 
Shorty said to Peter Blue, | know you've got a cute li'l 


gal, 
Shorty said to Peter Blue, | know you've got a cute li’! 


ga, 

If you want to meet your family, you'll have to meet 
them in the other world ! 

He shot poor Peter Blue just like he would a dog, 

He fell down on the ground and ate grass like a hog, 

He shot him once in the head and twice in the side, 

Then Box Car Shorty stood by till he died. 


A most welcome re-issue is Ida Cox’s 


(continued overleaf.) 
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SIDNEY BECHET WITH CLAUDE LUTER’S 
JAZZ BAND. 
Buddy Bolden’s Story/Ce Mossieu Qui Parle. 
(Esquire 10-057). 
Anita Birthday /Bechet’s Creole Blues. 
(Esquire 10-058). 
Ridin’ Easy Blues/The Onions. 
(Esquire 10-059). 
Blues In Paris /Panther Dance. 
(Esquire 10-060). 

Almost at the same time as this album 
arrived, came the news that Bechet was 
leaving America to join Luter in France for 
good. That is indeed excellent news, for 
although we may not be allowed to entertain 
him in our own homes, as we would like, we 
can all make our arrangements to take our 
yearly holiday in France from now on. 

If for any of you it is a case of, near but yet 
so far, then this album has indeed come at an 
opportune moment. It is full of fine Bechet, 
and is therefore, full of fine jazz. 

My favourite side is The Onions a gay Gallic 
tune, full of ‘‘ blank ’’ breaks and other 
surprising innovations. It is nearly all en- 
semble and the band, urged on by the master, 
produce a wonderful swing. 

Mossieu Qui Parle, another tune with a 
French flavour, contains a wonderful long solo 
by Bechet, and, despite a frightfully out of 
tune banjo solo, still manages to attain a great 
deal of atmosphere. 

Panther is very akin to the beast usually to 
be found in an adjourning cage, but is a very 
exciting record for all that. Bechet’s breaks 
are wonderful, and his solo towards the end 
of the record must surely be one of his best 
bits of recorded music. 

The other sides are all blues, varying from 
the nostalgic Bolden’s to the vigorous Ridin’ 
Easy. All are very fine ; Bechet is except- 
ional ; and the Luter boys play better than | 


(continued from Page 7.) 


Blues For Rampart Street (A.M.7). Ida puts in 
a plug for Tom Anderson’s Cafe (is that or 
Mahoghany Hall the Revivalist’s spiritual 
home ?), and there’s some wonderful horn by 
Tommy Ladnier. The coupling is Ollie 
Powers’ Play That Thing, a re-issue from 
1502-3, not from the more widely known 
fourth master. There is little to choose 
between the Ladnier solos, but we find 
Noone’s less good on this version. 

(if we get away with that stuff about the 
masters, we’re going to start writing about 
the colour of the labels, just like those hard- 
faced gents in the numbers racket do else- 
where in this stupendous publication. Let us 
know what colour labels you prefer: rust, 
grey, black, brown, beige, red, white, blue ?). 


have ever heard them before. 

As these records cannot be bought separ- 
ately, you will have to find 30s. 2d. from 
somewhere. If the kid brother looks rather 
hard in your direction the next time he 
shakes his moneybox, | can only suggest that 
you explain to him that you had to have the 
records, even if you agree that 7s. 2d. is a 
frightful imposition to charge for an album 
which you probably don’t want anyway. 

SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS BAND. 
American Rhythm /Klook’s Blues. 
(Esquire 10-068). 

One of Bechet’s fairly recent French 
recordings, made with a group consisting of : 
Bill Coleman, tpt.; ‘‘ Big Boy ’’ Goodie, 
tenor sax. ; Charlie Lewis, pno.; Pierre 
Michelot, bass and Kenny Clarke, dms. The 
old maestro of the soprano is very much on 
a ‘‘ primitive ’’ kick, and the first side is 
almost entirely a savage, repetitive, solo by 
himself backed by Kenny Clarke on tom-toms. 
The reverse has a bit of solo piano by Lewis, 
and the rest of the group is heard in two 
ensemble passages, but chief feature of the 
number is another duel between Bechet and 
Clarke. Bechet has made so many recordings 
recently that we can become a little more 
selective in appraising them, and although 
this coupling demonstrates the passion 
motivating his playing in certain moods, there 
is nothing of the shading and finer nuances of 
which he is capable. The actual recording 
seems to be at fault towards the end of the 
second side, which does not help metters. 


Te. 
JIMMY DORSEY’S ORIGINAL ‘* DORSEY- 
LAND BAND. 
That’s A Plenty (42651)/Muskrat Ramble 
(41852). 


(Columbia DB 2693). 

Two energetic performances from the 
elder Dorsey brother and his resuscitated 
orchestra which follow the pattern of the 
previous issues. Both sides have a good beat 
and are on similar lines to the old Bob Crosby 
orchestra with Ray Bauduc’s drumming as 
solid as ever. First side, recorded on January 
17th of this year, is played in the traditional 
manner with plenty of good ensemble work 
and Charlie Teagarden’s trumpet playing a 
gutty lead. Dick Cary plays some excellent 
piano on this side, Frank Maynes’ tenor is 
also spotted and Jimmy himself plays fine 
clarinet. The reverse, recorded on November 
2nd, 1949, is also well up to standard with 
good solo and ensemble work. It is a real 
pleasure to find Jimmy Dorsey to the fore in 
this type of jazz again. 


SPIN. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
My Sweetie Went Away/Royal Garden Blues. 
(HMV. B.9904). 

That’s A Plenty/The Old Piano Roll Blues. 
(HMV. B.9921). 

Apart from the trumpet player, and to a 
lesser degree, Sid Phillips himself, | doubt if 
any of the musicians used on these four sides 
have any regard or feeling for the type of 
music they are trying to play. The result is a 
stiff, stilted, sound, lacking in the relaxed 
appeal of even the many American popular 
commercial recordings of a similar nature 
now flooding the market. The trumpet 
player (is it Cy Ellis ?) handles all his solo 
spots with imagination and feeling, and Sid 
Phillips demonstrates his enormous technical 
skill on the clarinet, although his solos are 
quite emotionless and just do not register as 
jazz. On the last side the Tanner sisters sing 
the vocal, and Sid Phillips is responsible for 
the piano work. Why didn’t HMV let some 
of the genuine revivalists have a go with the 
first three numbers, and for that matter, tear 


a strip off the old music roll as well ? 


RAY McKINLEY AT NICE. 


RAY McKINLEY TRIO. 
After You've Gone Sugar. 
(Esquire 10-070). 

The Trio consists of : Peanuts Hucko, clt. ; 
Mel Powell, pno. ; and McKinley on dms., 
and both sides were recorded in Paris, in the 
Spring of 1945. They have all the exuberance, 
and some of the charm, associated with that 
city in that season, and if not epoch-making in 
any particular style, make pleasant enough 
listening if you like this sort of thing. Powell’s 
piano has a tendency to become over- 
involved in places, but he invariably extricates 


himself before it is too late. 
T&. 
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Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


CLAUDE BOLLING AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ MEN. 
Blues In Disguise'Nobody Knows The Way | Feel 
Morning. 
(Esquire 10-069). 

These two sides by the well-known French 
group were recorded two years ago, and | 
must say that personally | find them a bit 
disappointing, as | have heard them in the 
flesh playing so very much better. The group 
consists of seven pieces, with the usual 
line-up, apart from the fact that Maxime 
Saury doubles clarinet and soprano saxo- 
phone, on which latter instrument he solos 
on both sides. The ensemble playing is very 
ragged, which is surprising for a band of such 
versatility that it has always varied its pro- 
gramme of New Orleans favourites with 
specially arranged Ellington numbers, and 
none of the solos are particularly inspired. 
An exception to the last criticism must be 
made in the case of Bolling himself, whose 
solos on both numbers are way ahead of the 
work of the rest of the group. The second 
side is the best, but constraint of recording 
seems to have frozen the easy, relaxed 
musicianship and fine beat usually evident in 
the work of this band. 

EC. 


CHARLIE PARKER QUINTET. 
Embraceable You/Bongo Bop. 
(Esquire 10-071). 

First side has a fine, long, solo by Parker on 
alto saxophone, demonstrating to the full his 
wonderful technical command of the instru- 
ment, but a cloud descends upon the pro- 
ceedings when Miles Davis takes over on 
trumpet, and it tails off into something very 
peculiar. The reverse is much more satis- 
fying from an all-round point-of-view, with 
solos from Parker, Davis, Duke Jordan, piano, 
and Tommy Potter, bass, all of an equally 
high standard. The superb drumming of 
Max Roach comes through particularly well 


on this side. 
EG 


CHUBBY JACKSON AND HIS_ FIFTH 
DIMENSIONAL JAZZ GROUP. 
Crown Pilots/Begin The Beguine. 
(Esquire 10-062). 

Don’t let the name of this outfit alarm you, 
because they are all fine musicians in the 
modern manner, and both their solo and 
ensemble work is excellent. The group 
consists of : Conte Candoli, tpt.; Terry 
Gibbs, vibraharp ; Frankie Socolow, tenor 
sax. ; Lou Levy, pno. ; Denzil Best, dms. and 
Chubby Jackson on bass. Possibly because of 
its familiarity in so many forms, their treat- 
ment of the Cole Porter number does not 
hold quite so much interest as the Candoli 
original, Crown Pilots. The involved phrases 
of this number are beautifully played, and 


Levy, Terry Gibbs, Candoli, and Socolow all 
have good solo spots. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET. 
Illinois Blows The Blues/Blow Illinois Blow. 
(Esquire 10-063). 

Both these sides, which were recorded 
three years back, are original numbers by 
Jacquet, featuring to good advantage his 
brilliant, modern-style, tenor saxophone 
playing. On the first side he is accompanied 
by a rhythm section, which includes ‘‘ Sir 
Charles ’’’ Thompson on piano, who has a 
pleasing solo spot. On the reverse the 
rhythm section is augmented by the addition 
of three trumpets plus alto and baritone 
saxophones, who round out Jacquet’s solo 
work with some neat ensemble playing. On 
both sides Jacquet follows his own titles to the 
letter, and blows like the very devil ! 

SLIM GAILLARD SEXTET. 
Bongo City /Organ-Oreenie. 
(MGM. 281). 

First side is a somewhat frenzied study in 
Afro-Cuban rhythms, with solo spots from 
tenor saxophone, and Gaillard himself on 
piano. It closes with the usual Gaillard 
chatter in some peculiar Spanish-sounding 
dialect which he probably invented himself. 
The reverse features Gaillard on organ, and 
he manages to play this unrhythmical instru- 
ment in almost as facile and modern manner 
as he does the piano. 

MILTON BUCKNER AND ORCHESTRA. 
Oop-Be-Doop/M.B. Blues. 
(MGM. 275). 

Both these tunes are originals by Buckner, 
and they get top-heavy treatment by a very 
large band. Vibraphone (probably Mr. 
Hampton) is largely featured on the first side, 
with vocal interjections. Reverse has some 
interesting bop-styled piano by Buckner, but 
the ensemble work is too high-pitched and 
strained. 

Te. 
HARRY JAMES. 
Limehouse Blues/The Man | Love. 
(Columbia D.B.2685). 

Mr. James features these two tunes in the 
film : ‘* Young Man of Music,’’ but as you 
probably know by now, they have nothing 
whatsoever in common with the work of Bix 
Beiderbecke. If you admire the undoubtedly 
fine technique of James, and his characteristic 
intonation and phrasing, you will like this 
record, on which he plays very well. But if 
you are an admirer of Bix (like myself) you 
will wish that some arrangement had been 
made to dub his own recorded work onto the 
film sound-track instead of using such out-of- 
character substitutes. 


TC. 


GEORGE SHEARING. 
I Didn’t Know What Time It Was/Summertime. 
(MGM. 272). 

Shearing’s treatment of George Gershwin’s. 
lovely Summertime is modern and very typical 
Shearing, but his is astute enough not to 
forget that however clever one can be at 
improvisation, to play good jazz one doesn’t 
loose the melody. 

The backing is another lovely tune, The 
Shearing Quintet play it with such taste 
and ingenuity that | hardly think it will enrage 
the purists. 

S.T.J 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 


Froogy Moore/Ice Cream. 
(Parlophone R3292). 

Although | must admit that! don’t like these 
two sides as well as his last offerings, they are 
both good enough to prove that this is the 
best revivalist band playing anywhere to-day. 

Ice Cream is such a trite tune that it hardly 
seems worthy of this group. They play it well 
enough, although | hardly think Humphrey’s 
effort to get away from the melody in his solo 
quite comes off. Perhaps | am prejudiced, as 
| must confess not to liking this tune, but this 
side comes as a disappointment. 

The backing is much better and contains 
a fine solo from Humphrey. The rhythm 
section attain quite a nice beat, and the 
balance, as with all these Parlophones is 
impeccable. 

S.T. 


MIKE DANIELS DELTA JAZZMEN. 


Gatemouth /Savoy Blues. 
(Delta D2). 

These sides should please the purists, for 
this band manage to produce quite an 
authentic New Orleans sound even if the 
clarinetist is shockingly out of tune in places. 

Gatemouth is nearly all ensemble with the 
customary breaks shared out between the 
front line and the banjoist. Unfortunately 
the tempo is not too steady and the balance, 
particularly towards the end of this side, is 
inclined to be messy. 

The reverse is quite good without rising to 
any great height. Leader Daniels seems 
content to hide his talents, which is a pity for 
he can play some good trumpet when the 
occasion demands, and he is certainly a much 
better musician than most of those who solo 


on these sides. 


THE TONY SHORT TRIO. 


Apex Blues/I Never Knew What A Gal Could Do. 
(Esquire 10-066). 

These sides will come as a surprise to many 

people, and | heartily recommend you to 

give them a hezring. The musicianship is of 
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avery high quality and this little group really 
swing. 

On this showing Short is far and away cur 
best jazz pianist. His ideas are excellent, and 
varied, and he plays (particularly on the fast 
What A Gal) with a fine beat. Clarinetist Pip 
Gaskell fits into the picture to perfection, 
although | find some of his short phrases on 
the fast side rather breathless, Drummer 
Dave Carey is also to be highly commended. 
He plays with taste and manages to keep a 
rock steady tempo. 

| suggest very strongly that you buy these 
sides. 

S.T 
ERROLL GARNER. 
The Way You Look Tonight) Turquoise. 
(Esquire 10-061). 

Two more sides from that wonderful little 
man, Garner. His style of piano playing is 
particularly his own, full of delayed accents 
and much subtelty. 

Unlike the rest of the moderns his playing 
is full of warmth, and his strange dragging 
beat has a swing all of its own. 

Turquoise may be rather too moody for you 
on first hearing, but stick to it and | guarantee 
you'll come to like it. The reverse is just 
Garner at his best. 

MUTT CAREY’S NEW YORKERS. 

Indiana Walking Babies. 
(Esquire 10-064). 

Another two good sides from Mutt Carey’s 
New York sessions. Cake Walking is a lovely 
tune and the band achieve a grand swing. It 
is nearly all ensemble, but there is a solo 
from Al Nicholas which should serve as a 
model to all aspiring young clarinetists. It 
has everything, technique, style, tone and a 
great fluency of ideas. 

The backing has some fine playing by Jimmy 
Archey and Nicholas, and a rather weak 
effort from old man Carey. The rhythm 
section, as on all these sides, is very strong 
and produces a fine beat. 

IVORY JOE HUNTER. 
S.P. Blues Almost Lost My Mind. 
(MGM. 271). 

Whilst not being outstanding, both these 
sides make pleasant listening. Ivory Joe sings 
the blues with a certain amount of the right 
feeling, and the accompaning band boast a 
good trumpet player. 

Lost My Mind is quite a nice tune and | only 
wish that Joe had been galant enough to grant 
some shellac space to the aforementioned 
trumpeter, who quite obviously knows his 
stuff. 

‘ELLA FITZGERALD. 
Solid As A Rock /Sugarfoot Rag. 
(Brunswick 04503). 

| love Ella’s singing, but frankly these trite 
tunes do not do her justice. Sy Oliver’s band 
play well, and nothing can dim Ella’s wonder- 


ful flair for jazz, not even such awful material 
as this. 
EDDIE CONDON ORCHESTRA. 
Dill Pickles (75989)/At The Jazz Band Ball 
(76000). 
(Brunswick 04506). 

Strictly ersatz Dixieland music from a band 
which certainly ought to know better. 
Indeed, it is depressing to find Eddie Condon 
joining the commercial ‘* let’s-cash-in-while- 
the-craze-lasts boys,’’ however far his tongue 
may have been in his cheek. 

First side isn’t helped by the ricky-tick 
piano playing, complete with mandolin 
attachment, by Ralph Sutton of all people. 
The band sounds like the poor man’s Harry 
Roy ! The reverse is a little better, though 
| doubt if Messrs. Harry Shields and Nick la 
Rocca will appreciate the corny words that 
have been added to this old standard to make 
it commercial and which are sung in somewhat 
Bob Crosby style by one Jimmy Atkins. 
Picksieland music at its ultimate. 

Psi. 
LIONEL HAMPTON ORCHESTRA. 
Turkey Hop (Parts | and 2) (76021-022). 
(Brunswick 04507). 
Sad Feeling (75745)/Hamp’s Gumbo (75746). 
(Brunswick 04499). 
Host: ‘| perceive that you delight not in 
music.”’ 
Julia : ‘* Not a whit, when it jars so.”’ 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV, scene 2. 
Pt: 
STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA. 
Mirage (5476) / Conflict (5477). 
(Capitol CL 11004). 

These two twelve inchers complete the 
issue over here of Kenton’s new album 
“Innovations In Modern Music which has 
proved to be an interesting, though some- 
what mixed bag. Recorded in February last, 
the first side is a tone poem by Pete Rugolo 
and a study in orchestral dynamics. There’s 
the usual brass figures and some skilful 
scoring for strings, but Shelley Manne’s 
wonderful drumming is the highspot of this 
side for me. Reverse, from same session, was 
written for June Christy by Pete Rugolo. 
According to the composer this is supposed to 
represent a soul rent temporarily asunder by 
indecision, which returns to tranquility as 
reason returns. June does her best, and the 
orchestra back her impeccably, but personally 
I didn’t get any tranquility until the record 
had finished. 

P.T. 
TINY BROWN. 
No More Blues (5512)/Slow-Motion Baby (5513). 
(Capitol Cl 13306). 

Two excellent sides by a new blues singer, 
Frances Tiny Brown, who was discovered and 
recorded recently in Detroit by the enter- 
prising Capitol Company. Tiny is a little girl 
with a big voice and she sings or rather shouts 
in the traditional blues style, but even her 
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voice tends to be drowned by the accompany- 
ing small band which both plays and is balanced 
much too loud. First side isa medium tempo 
blues, composed by Tiny and sung in the 
modern manner and very good of its type. 
The gal has personality and sings more 
authentically than most of to-day’s sepia 
jukebox blues singers. Reverse, at slow 
tempo, is even better, but keep the volume 
control turned down if you play it in the 
drawing room! Tiny is quite a find. More 
please, Mr. Rowe. 

JIMMY LYTELL’S DIXIELAND ALL STARS. 
Basin Street Blues (50270) /High Society (50271). 

(London 680). 

It is pleasant to find Jimmy Lytell, the 
clarinetist of most of the Original Memphis 
Five recordings, turning up again on records 
and surrounding himself with a good Dixie- 
land group. In recent years Jimmy, real 
name James Sarrapede, has been playing in 
radio house orchestras and has only occasion- 
ally recorded. 

With so much corn passing under the name 
of Dixieland, both these sides, if not outstand- 
ing, are, none the less, most refreshing to 
play. Jimmy himself plays well on both sides 
in a slightly Goodman style but without 
B.G’s coldness ; and on the second side the 
band really swings with a fine beat, helped by 
Yank Lawson’s excellent trumpet playing. 
Well worth a spin. 

Pt, 
DEAN MARTIN. 
Muskrat Ramble/Choo’n Gum. 
(Capitol Cl 13290). 

One of Capitol’s top commercial singers 
joins the Dixie clambake without much effect. 
The addition of words to Ory’s classic tune 
doesn’t improve it any and the reverse is 
quite horrible as a tune. The coupling only 
finds its way into this column — and late at 
that — on account of the background supplied 
by Paul Weston’s Dixieland Eight which 
swings along quite pleasantly. Musicians 
taking part in this March, 1950, Hollywood 
recording included: Eddie Miller, Lou 
McGarrity, Matty Matlock, George Van Epps, 
Milt Raskin and Nick Fatool. 

PT. 


* * 


TANNER’S TAILPIECE. 


In reply to a recent letter printed in JAZZ 
JOURNAL by the well-known Belgian jazz 
critic Carlos de Radzitsky, | would like to 
confirm that he is right in supposing that 
Tyree Glenn both composed and played the 
two solo choruses on Duke Ellington’s 
recording of Sultry Serenade. | can only 
suppose that some strange mental aberration 
caused me to credit it to Lawrence Brown 
whose style is so different. Incidentally, 
Tyree Glenn has recently recorded this tune 
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Record 


If you are a Mouldie Figge— 
Call and See Us 


or 


Send for our Jazz List 


(Details of all the Jazz Issues, Reviews 
ani up-to-date News Items) 


Send S.A.E. to- 
THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
82, High Street 

St. Johns Wood, N.W.8 


(3 minutes from St. Johns Wood Tube) 
Phone : PRI 6725 


If, however, you prefer Bop - 
or ‘Progressive’ Music - 


CALL AND SEE US 
or send for our 


“MUSIC FOR MODERNS” 
Mailing List 


for 


Moderns 


again for Abbey with a pickup group com- 
posed mostly of Ellington sidemen. (Abbey 
5001). 

Carlos is also right in claiming that André 
Previn is German and not French. André 
was born in Berlin in 1929 and was forced to 
leave that city for Paris during Hitler’s 
regime. Both he and his father migrated to 
Hollywood in the late thirties. 


Now that Decca has started to issue LP 
records in this country, it is almost certain 
that the other companies, or at any rate EMI, 
will follow suit. Among recent LP issues in 
America is an interesting Pinetop Smith and 
Jelly Roll Morton album (Brunswick BL- 
58003). The album contains the four Pinetop 
sides issued over here on local Brunswick 
plus the following Morton piano solos : The 
Pearls, King Porter Stomp, Sweetheart O’ Mine 
and Fat Meat And Greens. 

Another Brunswick album entitled 
ELLINGTONIA (BL-58002) contains a selec- 
tion of early Ellington sides as follows : East 
St. Louis, Birmingham Breakdown, The Mooche, 
Rockin’ In Rhythm, Twelfth Street Rag, Wall 
Street Wail, Black And Tan Fantasy and Mood 
Indigo. 


THE REST OF THE RECORDS. 


On HMV B.9911, the HEDLEY WARD 
TRIO sing and play two amusing numbers, 
Women /Enjoy Yourself, ina restrained, modern, 
thoroughly pleasing manner. VAUGHAN 
MONROE AND HIS ORCHESTRA almost 
smother themselves with saccharine on It’s 
Easter Time (HMV B.9894). The reverse, 
Bamboo, is a prententious dirge regarding the 
whiteman’s fate in the tropics (someone has 
been reading Somerset Maugham). You 
won’t have to go far East to be driven crazy 
—just play the record a few times. 

THE RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET make 
their debut on the Decca label (F.9377) with 
two numbers up to their usual high standard. 
The first, Progress, is a bright commercial 
ditty, sung by Ray Ellington, with the added 
attraction of a Latin American Rhythm 
section to give local colour. Reverse is that 
good old riff number, Stompin’ At The Savoy, 
which is given interesting, subdued, bop 
treatment. 

On London L.678, TERESA BREWER, 
accompanied by JIMMY LYTELL and THE 
DIXIELAND ALL STARS (a star-studied 
group including such players as Yank Lawson 
and Trigger Alpert) gives forth with two 
amusing commercial numbers, Choo’n Gum 
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and Honky Tonkin’. Miss Brewer has an 
uninhibited style, and she gets fine support 
from the Dixielanders. London L.681, is 
amother coupling of a similar nature, Calico 
Sal/Juke Box Annie, sung by CLAIRE HOGAN, 
accompanied by another group of DIXIE- 
LAND ALL STARS. These include Ernie 
Caceres, Cutty Cutshall and Ed Safranski, 
and they provide notably good backing. The 
ensemble playing is particularly crisp and 
clean. 

KAY KAISER AND HIS ORCHESTRA give 
a good commercial rendering of Chug-A-Lug, 
an amusing number, on Columbia DB.2695. 
The reverse, It’s A Coal, Cool World, is played 
by TONY PASTOR AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
and is almost all vocal. 


Parlophone R.3291 has JOHNNY OTIS, 
HIS DRUMS, AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
playing Harlem Nocturne, on the first side. 
A big coloured swing band, playing a some- 
what involved modern arrangement spot- 
lighting the leader’s drum-work. The 
reverse, Junk Man, is by THE SLIM 
GAILLARD QUARTET, rendered in their 
usual slick, modern, forthright manner. 


* 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays 7-30 p.m., 
White Hart, Uxbridge Road, Acton. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sunday 7-30 p.m. 6, 
New Compton Street, off Charing Cross -Road. 
The CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


EDINBURGH JAZZ CLUB — Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.CA., Reigo Street; 
Edinburgh. | Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions, 


Recitals, Buffet. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourme Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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N O doubt you all know that Duke Ellington 

and Benny Goodman paid a visit to 
Switzerland in May. Since a lot has already 
been written about the stage shows of both 
these musicians, I'll touch only on matters 
that should be news to jazz enthusiasts in 
England. Little sidelights on the musicians 
and music, notes and comment, fact and 
figures. 

On the 2nd May | was at the station in 
Zurich, accompanied by Joe Turner, Glynn 
Paque, and some other friends. | wanted to 
greet the Duke’s band as soon as they 
arrived, since | knew Quentin Jackson from 
his first visit to Switzerland with the Don 
Redman band. The boys all arrived safely, and 
| was gratified to find that Quentin hadn’t 
forgotten me. In afew minutes he introduced 
me to Sonny Greer, Russell Procope, Harold 
Baker and Harry Carney. We took a taxi 
and went in search of an hotel. 

First surprising thing | learned was that 
although the boys were quite happy about 
the money they earned, they were not so 
happy about working with the Duke. When 
| asked them why they stayed with him, the 
response was: Where else can we go ?”’ 
As we talked about the States, and various 
musicians, | discovered that Quentin Jackson 
is a great admirer of Tommy Dorsey — ‘* not 
just as an instrumentalist, but also asa jazz 
musician,’ and that Harold Baker thinks 
Charlie Shavers the best trumpet player in 
the business just now — “‘ apart from Louis, 
naturally !”’ 

After we had inspected the hotel rooms, 
we adjourned to the bar, and continued our 
chat. | had noticed Don Byas at the station, 
complete with big horn, wife and baby, and 
enquired how this came about. They told me 
that the Duke had picked him up in France, 
and wanted to take him back to the States 


ELLINGTON 


AND 


GOODMAN 


VISIT 


SWITZERLAND 


by 
ARTHUR GOEPFERT. 


with the band. All of them, that is Baker, 
Jackson, Greer and Procope, were full of 
praise for Byas, and referred to him as ‘‘ the 
best ever,’’ and ‘far better than he used to 
be.”’ 


When | asked for the reason Tyree Glenn 
wasn't with the band, they all started to 
laugh. It appears that Tyree had struck up 
an acquaintance with a girl in Antwerp 
during his tour there with Don Redman, so 
Mrs. Glenn forbade a new trip to Europe. 
Quentin Jackson told me that for this reason 
he was playing all the wa-wa stuff with the 
band, since this was originally Tyree’s 
department. Furthermore, he told me that 
he never liked his profession more than when 
he worked with McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, 
which he described as: ‘‘ The damned 
bestest band there ever was !”’ 


Shortly before the start of the matinee we 
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broke the party up. By this time Sonny 
Greer was in a somewhat elevated condition ! 
Asked about the second drummer, he told 
me, with a twinkle in his glassy eye : ‘‘ You 
know man, | like to take it easy ! ”’ 


Just before the start of the concert | met 
Peanuts Holland, the coloured trumpet 
player, who had come especially from Berne 
to hear the band (Joe Turner had come from 
Aarau, and Paque from Geneva). He was 
more a-twitter than all the fans around. 


Then came the concert. The brasses were 
marvellous, the rhythm too. Hodges played 
one very sticky solo, Procope didn’t have a 
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single bar of solo, Hamilton was very ‘‘ cool,’’ 
Brown played too many notes in too little 
time, and the Duke ruled like a Duke in his 
Dukedom, looking exactly the part. 

Harry Carney is top man for me. If some 
day Hodges, Brown and Greer leave, that will 
be a pity, but it ever Carney leaves it will be 
a catastrophe, because Carney makes ‘‘ the 
sound.’’ He is basis, fundament, and bul- 
wark, and he handles his big horn like a flute. 
It’s quite unbelievable ! 

After the concert we all (that is about 150 
people) went to a dance hall rented especially 
for the night. Everybody had to pay 8 francs 
so that the musicians could drink free of 
charge. It was some party! Procope, 
Hamilton and Ernie Royal jammed for hours. 
It was easy to see that Procope leads a frus- 
trated existence in Duke’s band because of 
Hodges, although this is hard to understand 
because they play quite different styles, and 
would not collide, even if let loose after one 
another. 

The same can be said of Ernie Royal. This 
quite marvellous trumpet player hasn’t a 
chance in Duke’s aggregation. He plays a 
moderate form of bop, and is far too good to 
get just one middlepart in the show. Simi- 
larly, the whole trumpet section is too good 
to just have one tune, Blues Skies (alias 
Trumpet No End) allowed to itself. 

Hamilton proved himself to be an excep- 
tional instrumentalist again, but too 
brainy for my taste. Clear as crystal, a per- 
fect master, talking musically quite a lot, but 
not saying much. 

| had a long chat with Wendell Marshall, 
Duke’s new bass player. He’s quite young 
and very shy. Glad to be praised, but 
knowing that he has a long way to go before 
reaching the status of his cousin, Jimmy 
Blanton. Later on | found Sonny Greer, 
hanging at the brass rail (we have them too !) 
He was full of praise for Marshall, and asked 
me if | thought it was easy to play bass with a 
band that has two drums, but no piano, and 
no guitar. | must explain that the Duke 
spent only about half the concert at the 
piano, and that Greer was perched high up 
above the band, and played fill-ins. Personally, 
| was in constant fear that he would fall down, 
but his drum inventions had point, and were of 
great value to the show. 

| had Ray Nance, Al Killian, Ernie Royal, 
Quentin Jackson, Harold Baker and Russ 
Procope at my table. Nance is a lovable 
clown, both on and off stage. Al Killian 
was very low down. He had lip trouble and a 
stomach ache. He was fed up with the whole 
music business. He swore he would get out 
of the mess as soon as he was back in the 
States. A nice fellow if ever there was one. 
| sincerely hope that his lip and stomach are 
better by now. He was discouraged because 
everybody identifies him with high notes. 
‘* I’m a jazz musician, you know, not a freak 


—I can do more than just blow my top !”’ 
Then he tipped me off that the brasses and 
rhythm had made some records in Paris. 

As an afterthought, because | have just read 
L. Feather’s piece about ‘* Jim Crow ”’ in the 
MELODY MAKER of I3th May. As usual at 
parties with coloured musicians, there were 
a lot of fans and girls running after the boys. 
It was at the same time funny, yet sad, to see 
that the darkest musicians had the most 
success. Nobody gave Quentin Jackson and 
Harold Baker even a tumble — they are quite 
light you know. But people mobbed Alva 
McCain ! 

GOODMAN. 

The 10th of the same month, Benny 
Goodman arrived with his band for a series 
of concerts throughout Switzerland. Not 
only did he play concert engagements, but 
afterwards worked in a dance hall in Basle 
for a few days. His concert at Zurich was a 
very great success, but not as great as the 
Duke’s 
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Benny seems very relaxed ; almost a bit 
too much so. It all seems to be a big joke to 
him. He clowns on the stage, but not for 
the benefit of the audience. But when he 
plays, he really plays ! His may not be the 
hottest jazz there is, but for sheer stamina 
and ability to play a clarinet he’s still un- 
surpassed. It was usual for him to play ten 
and more choruses on numbers at breakneck 
speed. 

Roy Eldridge was noisy ; Hyman plays 
beautifully, but cold as an automaton. Maybe 
the best man was Ed Shaughnessy on drums. 
He has a lot of feeling for the stuff the front 
line does, plenty of punch and swing too, and 
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is very good at tempi. | must not forget your 
own Charlie Short, who holds his own 
easily, and is a very nice chap who has made 
himself a lot of friends here. Zoot Sims is a 
very good tenor player, in the Stan Getz 
manner, and because of that does not fit in 
too well with the rest of the group. 

After the concert we arranged a jam 
session. This time it was inacellar. The boys 
were joined by some Swiss musicians, Jacky 
Seidenfuss and Flavio Ambrosetti, both as 
cool as can be. Everybody liked Ambrosetti 
very much. Toots Tielemans played some 
nice things on that strange instrument, the 
mouth organ, and even better things on guitar. 

The whole party was too boppy for my 
taste. Too dead pan and suppressed emotion. 
Too Cherokee ; Idaho ; How High The Moon, 
and All The Things You Are. Too like every 
other session of the same kind. 
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RUSTLES FROM§JOXHEY. 


Dear Sirs, 


Three writers in the May issue of JAZZ JOURNAL 
seem to call for a comment each from me. Firstly, 
Mr. Lightly (or is it Politely ?— no, it couldn't be). 
Why, if you don’t like bop, do you occupy so much 
space in a jazz magazine defending its executants ? 
And why do you describe the true jazz collector, who by 
refusing all but clean originals turns his pastime into 
a fine art, as ‘‘an idiotic specimen *’ ? Not as idiotic 
as those who prefer passable dubbings on American 
wax that supports up to a dozen playings or execrable 
dubbings on English wax or vinylite that won't take 
fibres ! 


Secondly, Mr. Race. Put it there, pal! Maynard 
Ferguson gave me the most horrible three minutes 
I've ever had as a result of putting needle to wax. Any 
bop record, never mind whether its roots are in jazz 
or not, is preferable, for bop calls forth certain highly 
technical skill; but Ferguson merely calls forth a 
desire to run away and be ill. 


Thirdly, Mr. Burman. Maybe I’m hopelessly atavistic 
or utterly ingenu, but | still love the ** baby books ”’ 
| had when | was about six. They absorbed my interest 
then, and they still do. 1! seldom change, you see. In 
fact, those books which fascinated me in 1928 are often 
called in to guide me when | write my articles. You 
see, Mr. Burman, the covers bear the words Parlophone 
Records, 1927-28, Columbia New Process Records and His 
Master's Voice Record Catalogue, 1928. And _ inside, 
with the relevant pages marked in childish hand, are 
references to Louis Dumaine, Johnny Bayersdorffer, 
Bix, Miff Mole and Jelly Roll Morton, and the passage of 
nearly a quarter of a century has increased, rather than 
dimmed or altered my love for these wonderful records, 
just as | loved Enrico Caruso singing the Brindisi duet 
from La Traviata with Alma Gluck then, and | love it 
still. The unchanging in a changing world ? Maybe ; 
but great art never changes in greatness. Morton or 
Melba or Mozart, they will always be the greatest in 
their respective fields, come bop, go bop. Have you 
found any good matrix numbers lately ?—BRIAN RUST, 
4, Elm Avenue, Oxhey, Herts. 


* 
YOUTH AT THE HELM. 


Dear Sirs, 


Whilst | have always had the greatest regard for your 
magazine, on occasions | become not a little annoyed to 
read the remarks of some of your contributors. Mr. 
Steve Race has the ‘* honour,”’ if you can call it such, 
of arousing my ire enough to put pen to paper and say 
a thing or two. 


In the May issue, the aforementioned contributor 
stated that the younger generation were liable to buy 
the Barnet atrocity, and to Mr. Race | address these 
remarks. 


In Aberdeen, where | live, except of course in Term 
time, a guarantee can almost be made that the sales of 
the record will be next to nil. Secondly, | know of at 
least 20 boys in the Granite City and here at school, 
who possess Doctor Jazz and the Bunk Johnson's, and 
these chaps are by no means purists — in fact several 
possess records of Doris Day, and the like. 


If that is not proof that true jazz does appeal even to 
the ‘‘ unenlightened '’ then heaven knows what is ? 
Messrs. Gillespie, Shearing, Tristaro and Co. get a cold 
reception in my part of the world. Thus | have blown 
my top, and | now close on a different note. 


| do not profess to te an expert on jazz, but | do know 
that | am a purist of the New Orleans class who, on 
behalf of several others as young, and inexperienced as 
myself, would beg JAZZ JOURNAL to help us ** young 
‘uns "’ to get the best jazz possible on records — 
British | mean. All you have to do is publish a list of the 
best jazz records available in this country, and there will 
be many more folks converted to the worship of King 
Jazz.—G. H. MILNE, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 


* 
JUNKING. 
Dear Sirs, 
Your magazine certainly does improve every month, 


and | would like te offer my thanks to all your hard- 
working contributors who are doing sich a wonderful 


job. | would also like to make one suggestion on behalf 
of junk-shoppers like myself. 


Once a week regularly | trek to the markets and 
junk-shops in nearby towns, to pick up the odd few jazz 
discs which find their way into this part of the world. 
So far my best find is a 12-inch O.D.J.B. on Coe, in 
excellent condition, for Is. 3d., but | constantly come 
across labels bearing such pseudonyms as Corona Dance 
Orchestra, Maryland Dance Orchestra, and Regal Dance 
Orchestra, and | am always at a loss to know whether to 
purchase them on the off-chance that they might be 
early Hendersons, etc. 


With all due regard to Charles Delaunay, | must say 
that N.H.D. does not give very much information on 
these. So how about a listing of the discs under 
pseudonyms which are likely to be of interest ? Possibly 
you could cover one pseudonym at a time, and give all 
the discs which feature hot, or semi-commercial bands, 
under that particular pseudonym. Perhaps Brian Rust 
could be persuaded to undertake the task.—A. 
BADROCK JNR., Croxley Green, Herts. 


* 
JAZZ APPEAL. 


Dear Sirs, 


Much as | respect Mr. Rust’s knowledge of certain 
aspects of jazz, | feel many will disagree with some of 
the remarks in his letter published in the May issue of 
JAZZ JOURNAL. 


Quite true, real jazz has an immediate appeal to the 
emotions, but surely there is much beyond this. The 
full beauty of a great Oliver or Morton record is not 
grasped at one hearing. Fresh things reveal themselves 
with repeated playings, and only when the record is 
thoroughly familiar is it fully appreciated. This applies 
to all fine music. 


How can Mr. Rust lower jazz to the level of the rather 
superficial prettiness of Core ‘ngrato or Torna A 
Surriento ? Can he find no more in Deep Creek than 
he can in these ? After a few hearings they fail to hold 
one’s interest, but of great jazz one can never tire, 
because its’ beauty is always fresh. 


All this rather leads one to suspect Mr. Rust's approach 
to jazz to be a little superficial — and a lack of technical 
training is hardly an excuse for that.—P. L. HARRISON, 
London, S.E.18. 


* 
JAZZ AND A CHANGING WORLD. 
Dear Sirs, 
If one understands much about listening to music, and 
‘* musical appreciation,’’ it does not take long to 


appreciate Armstrong, or any other great New Orleans 
music. Yet it appears that it is possible for a person to 
listen to music, and even play it, and yet have the most 
muddled notions about it — as by Mr. Maurice Burman 
in his article in the May issue. 


May | be allowed to quote this piece of sheer nonsense 
by Mr. Burman, and to correct him re same. In his 
article he states : *‘ As muchas |! love good New Orleans 
music, it does not belong to this age, and it does not 
sound the same as it did in the 20’s. If you want to know 
why it doesn’t, you must study Einstein's theory of 
relativity. The music on the record is the same, but 
everything around has changed and therefore in relation 
to the new condition, the music itself changes.’’ 


| would like to assure Mr. Burman, not with mere 
opinions, but with facts, that neither Einstein's theory 
of relativity, nor the books we read as kids —as he 
quotes in his next paragraph — have anything at all to 
do with music. Music has nothing to do with changing 
scenes or time, or even nature at all. Music is not 
affected by nature, because there is no music in nature. 
The world we live in is largely a silent world. True, in 
modern cities there is a great deal of noise, but these 
noises are not musical tones. 


If you walk through a forest, or even a wood, ycu will 
be surprised at the silence. It is this soundlessness of 
nature which makes music unique, because it is not 
associated with material objects. But Mr. Burman states 
that: ‘‘in relation to the new conditions, the music 
itself changes."’ 


Music is an art from, created and develcped by man. 
However much man’s ideas may change with time, the 
basic principles of music —- jazz music — remain the 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


same. Jazz — like all other forms in music — belongs 
to the inner world of the human spirit and the emotions. 
In it, we express what goes on inside us, not what goes 
on outside and round about us. You cannot explain 
any piece of jazz in words. The music is its own language, 
expressing the inner feelings and emotions. 

It is not New Orleans music which has changed. It is 
Mr. Burman who has changed. The changing scenes 
around him, the new fangled taste for bop, etc., the 
Jazz Clubs, who change their tastes in music, and other 
things — these are the things which have changed Mr. 
Burman's approach to music, in the fact that what he 
once appreciated as the finest in jazz, he now regards in 
a different light. 

But let him get this straight — it is he who has changed, 
not the music. If he lived right in the midst of nature 
and the countryside (as in my own case) with just his radio 
and records, he would be better able to concentrate on 
the music of the Masters: Armstrong, Ory, Bechet, 
Lyttelton, Dodds, etc., and appreciate it to the full. 
It appears that he has been too busy ‘ keeping up with 
the changing scenes’ to bother about keeping his ear 
for the study of New Orleans jazz. And no matter 
what ‘new conditions ’ arise, the fact is that Muskrat 
Ramble, Ory’s Creole Trombone, When The Saints, and all 
the other great New Orleans classics will still go on 
being played, when most bop numbers have long been 
forgotten. 

New Orleans music lives, and will go on living, because 
it is the very finest and purest that the jazz idiom has to 
offer. 

Whilst on the subject, may | say a word in defence of 
Brian Rust on this Jazz-Bop controversy. Let it be said 
once and for all, that bop is not iazz. If bop were jazz, 
there would be no need to call it bop. But it is different 
to jazz. So they called it bop to distinguish it from jazz. 
So if bop is bop, it cannot be jazz, can it ? 

If Messrs. Race, and Lightly and Politely, went to the 
grocer for a pound of butter, and were given margarine 
instead, and for the same price, would they accept it 
as being the same thing, having originated from the same 
source ? Of course they wouldn't. 

Another example : put a spoonful of milk in a glass 
tumbler, and there you have the pure milk. Then add 
water right to the top of the glass. Would you call it 
a glass of milk, or water ? Likewise, if you take the basic 
elements of jazz, then add swing and bop, what have you 
got ? Whatever comes out on top is it. After all, it’s 
the quality that counts. 

New Orleans, Dixieland and Chicago are all styles 
which have always been called jazz. But swing is swing, 
and bop is bop, and neither Messrs. Race, L and P, or 
Burman, can alter that fact. If they don’t like the name 
bop, let them turn it t’other way round or something, 
but please don’t call it jazz, because it certainly is not. 

For Mr. Burman’s information: Beethoven's great 
music was written over 100 years ago, but no amount 
of changing conditions has ‘ dated ' or changed the music. 
Neither will it change the classic New Orleans jazz. 
Also for his information, | was brought up in a modern 
town, and know all about the ‘ changing conditions’ 
he speaks of. | have also studied music from a few angles, 
including on two instruments, as Mr. Burman is so fond 
of quoting (bless him !) so | can claim to know a little 
about the subject.—L. WRIGHT, Wimborne, Dorset. 


* 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
Dear Sirs, 


As is so often the case, the readers who bowl me out 
re Bunk Johnson and Arthur Mouncey, have lifted the 
statement out of its context and destroyed its true 
meaning. | said that in their days, both B.J. and K.O. 
were wonderful Jazzmen quite original and great leaders. 
But that was forty-fifty years ago. To-day — and | am 
judging there contemporary efforts, their playing is 
quite mediocre. My whole argument was, that the 
younger generation should learn to like what is good and 
true and not be swayed by names or glamour. With 
regard to Arthur Mouncey and Jackey Armstrong, they 
are good Jazz players — if you like I'll say that Humphrey 
Lyttelton and George Chisholm play better Jazz than the 
old stars. In fact, any good true British Jazz man is to-day 
— repeat to-day, better than two venerable old timers. 
If anyone wants to loan me records of these players that 
| have not heard, | will gladly hear them. | repeat, that 
not only do | positively understand New Orleans, but I 
will prove it by playing it to my critics, providing they 
can offer me the same or at least some satisfactory 
proof that they know what they’re talking about.— 
MAURICE BURMAN, Lendor, N.W.1. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


Paramount Subsidiaries. 
Ill. National. 

National was marketed by the National 
Record Exchange Company of lowa City, 
lowa. The catalogue series interlocked, more 
or less, with the Paramount 20000 series, and 
its approximate limits were 12200 and 12400. 
It lasted from around 1924 to about the fall of 
1925, and probably enjoyed a shorter life 
than its contemporaries Claxtonola and 


Triangle. Certainly it started long after 
Puritan. The label was blue, with gold 
lettering. 


We cite two specimens : 
12222 Red Head Gal (1423-A) — California 
Ramblers. 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues (837-2) — Lanin’s 
Southern Serenaders. 
12255 Fade Away Blues (1429-1). 
Day Break Blues (1430-1). 
Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools. 
The type used for matrix 1423 is quite different 
from that to be found on the 12255 coupling, 
and it may belong to some extraneous 
series. 

The importance of the label, which in our 
experience is not as rare as Claxtonola but 
more difficult than Puritan and Triangle, lies 
in the numerous alternative takes that 
appeared. There seems to be no evidence 
that anything original was issued, and a strict 
control from Port Washington is apparent. 
We should like to hear from collectors 
owning specimens lower than 12200 and 
above 12350. 

The Columbia Subsidiaries. 

On Sections 8 (February) and I5 (April), 
John A. Payne writes : 

‘“Certain of the Matrix (?) numbers 
mentioned by you in connexion with the 
Columbia derivatives remind me of the 
numbers scratched on Columbia cylinders. 
Such cylinders as | possess have the catalogue 
number scratched in the wax followed by 
another number, as if it were a take number, 
e.g., 15202-12. My impression is that these 
cylinders were direct recordings, in which 
case | think a take of 12, or more, would be 
quite possible, consequently | wonder if any 
of the sides mentioned by you appeared 
some time before as cylinders. Oddly 
enough, Arthur Collins and Collins and Har- 
lan appeared on Edison cylinders, as did an 
(American) Standard Orchestra. In the 
March issue of JAZZ JOURNAL Mr. Brian 
Rust stated, ‘‘ The Columbia Phonograph 
Company was formed in 1889, as the licensees 
for the Edison Phonograph for the District 
of Columbia and for Maryland... ’’ | wonder 
how long the connexion between the 
National Phonograph Company and Columbia 
lasted ? | have a 7-inch, silver and black 
label, Columbia disc (Band playing Stars And 


Stripes March, No. 553) which gives a patent 
date of May 4th, 1886 (in addition to the 
usual 10/12/01), which seems to me to be a 
very early date for someone to patent a disc ; 
in any case it’s some three years before the 
date given by Mr. Rust for the formation of 
the Columbia Phonograph Company.’’ 
Beltona. 

Referring to Section 20 (May) John A. 
Payne writes : 

“All the ‘ Beltonas of Interest,’ with the 
exception of 569, are listed in JUNK- 
SHOPPER’S DISCOGRAPHY and, if | may say 
so, your list looks pre-J.D. 161, 306, and 312, 
are all given by J.D. as O.M.5. items and 
appear as such in N.H.D. J.D. gives 359 as 
by the Broadway Syncopators, and | have 
these sides noted as by the O.M.5., but | 
can’t remember where the_ information 
came from. JAZZ DIRECTORY has 371 as a 
Broadway Syncopators item, with nothing 
further. N.H.D. and INDEX TO JAZZ both 
give 400 and 569 as by Fletcher Henderson. 
825 is by McKenzie’s Candy Kids (Mound 
City Blue Blowers) according to J.D., N.H.D., 
and the M.C.B.B. discography in JAZZ 
FORUM. 923 is by Henderson says J.D., 
Delauney followed suit and put it in his 
Henderson section, the INDEX, however, 
passed it by. | can’t think of a Doodle Doo Doo 
which would be appropriate; though 
Henderson did a Do Doodle Oom on Vocalion 
14654, and if J.D. is to be believed, the same 
tune by the Synco Jazz Band strayed from 
Pathe on to Homochord. On the other hand, 
it could be the only Beltona not on your list 
which is in J.D., i.e., Vo Do Do De O Blues on 
1299 as by the Avenue Dance Orchestra and 
stated by J.D. to be by the Goofus Five, 
though personally | should think it is more 
likely to be the California. Ramblers item 
listed by INDEX TO JAZZ on Salabert 722.”’ 

It seems as if we wasted some space on this 
matter, but we are grateful to Payne for his 
summary of the situation. In the past year 
we have received numerous enquiries about 
Beltona from new collectors to whom the 
scope should now be fairly clear. 

Annette Hanshaw. 

Once again we fake leave to raise the 
perennial problem’ of Annette Hanshaw’s 
recordings. And perennial is the right word. 
Long before the War, believe it or not, (we 
have our files !), Hanshaw’s records were 
regularly raised in the ordinary correspond- 
ence columns of THE MELODY MAKER, 
and they have been mentioned since, some- 
what apologetically, in ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner”’ 
of the same journal. And, on occasions, they 
have had the attention of collectors in the 
specialized periodicals. Yet the old problems 
that the present writers were trying to 
resolve these twenty years ago are still as 
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unsettled as ever they were. We were 
reminded of them sharply a few weeks ago 
by Bert Whyatt who has been encouraged, 
by some unstated impulsion, to compile a 
complete discography of the lady. And 
Ralph Venables, whose work on Hanshaw has 
always been of the highest order, advised him 
to consult us on the age old problem of the 
Perfects. We provided a little help, but all 
of us, so it seems, are still defeated by the 
following : 


(a) What was the matrix number of One 
sweet letter from you on Pe 12338 and 
Pat 32259 ? 


(b) What were the details of matrix 
107648 which fell in the memorable Four 
Instrumental Stars session which produced 
Ain’t That A Grand And Glorious Feeling ? 
(107647), Who-oo ? (107649) and Under The 
Moon (107650) ? 


(c) What were the matrix numbers of 
T’aint No One But You and Ready For The 
River which were coupled on Pe"! 2437, Pat 
32358 and Actuelle 11577 2? Whyatt, with 
Venables not dissenting, places these in the 
session which produced Get Out And Get 
Under The Moon (108196) and We Love It 
(108197) issued together on Pe 12444, Pat 
32365 and Actuelle 11568. The suggested 
accompaniment is by Lytell or Dorsey on 
clarinet with Signorelli on piano. We own 
Actuelle 11568 and are inclined to Dorsey 
and Robinson, who, we believe, accom- 
panied many more Hanshaw items than is 
generally supposed. 


(d) What were the matrix and accompani- 
ment details for Lila and ’Cause | Feel 
Lowdown coupled on Actuelle 11565 2? We 
have failed to trace this coupling to Pe and 
Pat. 

In passing we remark on the fabulous rarity 
of 11565 and 11568 ! 

There are, inevitably, many more Perfect 
cum Actuelle posers, but the main ones are 
as stated. We shall return to them if readers 
are interested, meanwhile commenting that 
Hanshaw appeared on numerous Pe and Pat 
recordings by Ferera (e.g., PeE, P 381, P 397 


-and P 411 issued in this country) of which 
- ‘little detailed knowledge jis available and on 


several dance recordings on the same labels 
by Willard Robison’s various units. 


Ansonia. 


Unmentioned in the Stilwell Chart and the 
label list in THE JAZZFINDER ’49, Ansonia 
was issued by the Ansonia Phonograph and 
Record Company, Inc., of New York. Our 

(continued on Page 18.) 
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AS a child of about eight, my favourite 

instrument was the drum and | played it 
in the school band. One of my greatest 
thrills was watching and listening to the 
Negro marching bands that played for 
funerals and the carnival parades. No one 
who has not heard one of those groups can 
ever realise what a fine beat they had. On 
carnival day |, with most of the other New 
Orleans children, would go almost wild 
following parades and lorries of maskers. All 
these had bands, most of which were Negroes. 


Up to this point | had never thought about 
the piano, but one carnival | saw a lorry with 
a piano player on it. That was it —then | 
knew | wanted to be a pianist. | gave up the 
drums and began to try to play the piano, 
picking out tunes on the old upright piano in 
our living room. | began taking the same 
piano lessons all children take, paying about a 
shilling a lesson. 

As soon as | had leaned my scales and a little 
about fingering | began skipping practice 
sessions to go to my uncle’s home, where | 
could watch and listen to the old piano-player 
rolls. It was there that | became fascinated 
with the ragtime style, as played on the rolls 
by Jelly Roll Morton, Zez Confrey and others. 
There was nothing of interest for meat school. 
| thought of nothing but the piano, and often 
found myself day-dreaming of the day when | 
could play the piano professionally. 

At the age of fifteen | decided to leave 
school and got a job playing the piano at the 
Fern Dance Hall. | had done some other 
professional work before that, playing at 
home parties and neighborhood theatres, but 
this was my first adult full time job. 

It was hard work, since there were no 
intermissions and unless a friend came by to 
relieve me | worked without a pause the entire 
night. | enjoyed the work, and it was at the 
Fern | met many of the jazz greats like Shields, 
Nappy Lamare, Eddie Miller, Irving Fazola, 
Sharkey Bonano, Julian Laine, Leo Adde, 
Monk Hazel, Johnny Bayersdorfer, Chink 
Martin, Johnny Wiggs, Joe Loyacano, Abbie 
Brunies, and many others. Most of these men 
didn’t work at the Fern while | was there, 


TIUGGIN’ THE KEYS 


by ARMAND HUG 


but they dropped in from time to time, and 
we had many fine sessions after hours. 

Tony Parenti was playing at the La Vida 
Dance Hall next door and | would go over to 
listen to him whenever | could get a relief. 
| have always been sorry that many of the 
greatest New Orleans pianists were gone at 
the time and | never met Jelly Roll Morton or 
Tony Jackson. | am sorry too that | never 
met Steve Louis, a fine Negro pianist who was 
in town at the time. My uncle, who was a 
vaudeville performer, introduced me to 
Buzzy Williams, a really fine pianist, who 
helped me a lot. 

After leaving the Fern Dance Hall job | 
worked in a succession of small clubs with 
small orchestras. | can remember the names 
of some of the clubs : The Sweet Potatoe Inn, 
The Fan Tan, The Honeysuckle Inn, Valencia, 
and The Silver Slipper. It was at The Silver 
Slipper that | worked with Abbie Brunies, 
Eddie Miller, Sidney Arodin and Angelo 
Palmisano. 

One great little band | worked with 
consisted of Eddie Miller, saxophone and 
clarinet, Bill Padron, trumpet,. Angelo 
Palmisano, banjo, Frank Netter, bass, Benny 
Dahlen, drums, and Dan LeBlanc, saxophone. 
This band was the remnant of the famous New 
Orleans Owls, and when | joined them in 
1928 they were playing at The Halfway House. 


It was at this time that | met Bix Beider- 
becke, while he was touring with Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra. Bix himself helped 
me learn and play his famous In A Mist. 


| think that those were among the happiest 
days of my career. | would invite the entire 
band to my home for parties that would 
include eating spaghetti, listening to records, 
and drinking my uncle’s home-brewed beer 
out of oversized malt tins. | can recall one 
evening at Angelo Palmisano’s home when 
Angelo sent Eddie Miller and me into the 
back garden to pull some radishes for salads. 
In the darkness we gathered grass, weeds, and 
practically everything but radishes. We all 
ate it, and no one suffered. 


One day however, Eddie Miller decided to 
leave town, and | was very sorry to see him 
go. Things were never the same in our little 
band after that. I’m glad for Eddie, for he 
went on to do great things, and make jazz 
history with Ben Pollack’s band, and later 
with Bob Crosby. 


Another fine band | played with was 
Sharkey Bonano’s at the Hollywood Dance 
Hall about 1932. The band consisted of : 
Sharkey, trumpet ; Scaglione, saxcphone 
and clarinet ; Irving Fazola, clarinet ; Fred 
Loyacano, guitar ; Roy Posey, tenor saxo- 
phone; Julian Laine. trombone; Monk 


WSMB RADIO STATION IN_ 1946. 
Johnny Wiggs, Chink Martin, Armand Hug 
and Bujie Centobie. 


Lefe to Right—Julia Lane, Monk Hazel, 
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Hazel, drums, and Joe Loyacano, bass. It’s 
a pity that this band was never recorded, for 
| know that those records would be rare 
jewels for jazz lovers and collectors to-day. 


As | think back over the past twenty-five 
years, New Orleans has always had the spirit 
of good music, and even though the past few 
years may have dampened it a little, it is now 
returning to what it should be, and | am sure 
the white and Negro musicians here will keep 
it that way. 


| will always remember the days when we 
drank ‘* Benny Harver’s ’’ gin way back when 
| was with Sharkey at the Hollywood. Those 
were during the days of prohibition and we 
bought the gin, illegally manufactured, for a 
shilling per pint. | can still hear Sharkey 
yelling : ‘‘Man, where’s that gin at?’’ It 
was usually somewhere near Monk Hazel. 
We used to pack it into a bucket filled with 
ice. Drunk cold that way it didn’t taste too 
badly. 

Thinking over the great musicians who 
influenced the development of my own style, 
there were, of course, Jelly Roll Morton and 
Tony Jackson. Later there were Earl Hines, 
Bob Zurke and Joe Sullivan. 


I’ve been working at the Bayou Bar of the 
Hotel Pontchartrain for the last few years, 
doing solo work and recording occasionally. 
I still sit in with some band once ina while, 
and find it a great kick yet. 


x * * 


Recordings on which Armand Hug can be 


heard : 
Am. Decca. 


(Ist side BrE 02513 ; 2nd side VoE $231). 
Sharkey Bonano and his New Orleans Boys : 


Everbody Loves My Baby/Yes She Do No She 
Don’t. 


New Orleans Label. 

Johnny Wiggs and His New Orleans Music : 
Bourbon Street Bounce/Congo Square. 

Ultra Canal/Two Wing Temple In The Sky. 
Kappa Label. 

Sharkey and his Kings of Dixieland : 
Muskrat Ramble/Bucket Got A Hole In It. 
High Society /Farewell Blues. 

Am. Capitol. 

Armand Hug (piano solos) : 


Girl Of My Dreams/Wildflower Rag. 
Huggin’ The Keys/Dixie Rag. 


MODERN MUSIC 


} READ the other day that a one-time well- 

known original British pianist-composer- 
bandleader said that modern jazz was just 
so much rubbish. lalso read, at the same time 
and in the same musical paper, that a well- 
known jazz critic said that he had listened to 
it for three years and still could not under- 
stand it. 


With regard to the first statement by the 
bandleader, he, himself, never was a jazz 
musician, and in any case had no time for any 
sort of music except his own. That lets him 
out. With regard to the critic, | am inclined 
to doubt very, very much if he has listened 
to modern jazz for three years. About six 
months ago he was telling me that he ought 
really to try and hear some. Assuming that 
he did hear something by Miles Davis or 
Parker, etc., and assuming he didn’t ‘‘ get 
it,’’ what does that prove? One of two 
things — either his ear is just not good 
enough, or the music is worthless, | am 
certain it is the former. 


Now, when | was working for a famous 
American band leader, the fellows in the band 
were crazy about the playing of Bud Freeman, 
(I still am). At that time lots of musicians 
were going around saying that Bud played 
bum notes. We maintained he didn’t, we 
said those notes were wonderful intervals, 
which, once understood, could give one 
enormous satisfaction. So, one day we were 
playing Tommy Dorsey’s Black Eyes, and this 
famous band-leader came into the dressing- 
room just as Bud’s chorus was being played. 
He said that it was a horrible row, and was 
surprised that we blokes could like it. | 
thought of an idea, | suggested to our pianist 
Jack Nathan that he play the chorus on piano, 
but in ad lib style (that is to say as if it were a 
little light piece of music) but still play every 
note that Bud played. 


He did this, and when the bandleader heard 
it he went really crazy over it, and asked, 
‘*What is that lovely piece of music ?”’ 


All this, my dear readers, goes to show that 
if you have a bias against something, you are 
going to dislike it before you give it a chance. 
It also shows that not everybody’s ear is the 
same. | am willing to bet that if any of Miles 
Davis's, Charlie Parker’s or Lennie Tristano’s 
choruses were played in ad lib style on the 
piano, backed with appropriate harmony, 
not only would everyone be enraptured by 
them, but they would go over big on the 
third programme. 
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by MAURICE BURMAN. 


If sufficient people are interested, maybe 
one could get our Editors toarrangea meeting 
with a piano, and I'll get Jack Nathan to do 
the rest. 


Talking about Jack, you will have read that 
he has taken an all-star band into the Cocoa- 
nut Grove. It consists of Wally Stott and 
Harry Klein, altos; Aubrey Frank and 
Ronnie Scott, tenors; Kenny Baker, 
trumpet ; Joe Muddel, bass ; Basil Kirchin, 
drums and Jack on piano. 


Though it is supposed to be a ‘‘ West-End ”’ 
band, you can be sure that some lovely 
modern nonsense will be coming from that 
very clever crowd. It is sad to read that both 
Vic Lewis and Johnny Dankworth have been 
forced to go commercial. To a large extent 
this is the fault of the B.B.C., who did not 
give them sufficient air dates for the public 
to get to know and want to hear more of their 
fine type of jazz. Geraldo and his orchestra 
did extremely well when they -played at 
the Feldman Club recently. Gerry was 
so encouraged by the way his band 
played, and by the terrific reception it 
received, that he is going all out in 
the winter to re-capture the jazz following. 
And Gerry can do it, not only because he has 
a good band, but for the reason that he is so 
popular with the public. As | have said, to 
some extent the B.B.C. must take the blame 
for the failure of the Vic Lewis and Johnny 
Dankworth bands to get anywhere by playing 
genuine modern music. | cannot understand 
why on earth they will not give these bands, 
and Ralph Sharon’s too, air dates. Let us look 
at it this way, some very clever ‘straight 
musicians and music lovers scorn jazz and 
turn their noses up at it. But, as is always the 
case, music that is scorned by one generation 
will be the music of the next. In fifty years’ 
time jazz will be quite high-brow, and people 
will be puzzled as to why this form of music 
was not appreciated. So the musical snobs 
ought to have another think, and realise how 
many times in history a generation has scorned 
its own genius. 


Buddy de Franco has made a most brilliant 
record on Capitol called Extrovert, | ask you 
all most earnestly to hear both sides of this 
record. And while you’re about it try and 
hear the Miles Davis group playing Godchild 
and Jeruh. Listen particularly to the trumpet 
solos by Davis. If they aren’t lovely, original 
music, then nothing is. 

If Dizzie is the Louis Armstrong of the 
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(continued from page 17) 

50’s, then Miles is the Bix. He is just as 
original as Bix was, and also has the same 
warmth and sincerity. As the years go by he 
will be appreciated more and more. 


Hazy Esterwalde and his Sextet are coming 
over soon to play in England. During my 
banishment to Switzerland | managed to hear 
him. He had at the time a large band, and it 
was really wonderful. Hazy plays trumpet 
and vibes. 


He is essentially a modernist, but, like 
Aubrey Frank, can play any style of jazz. The 
night | was there he played like Harry James, 
Armstrong and Dizzie. You can be quite 
certain that he will have a fine band, and that 
you will really take to him, personally, and 
also to his playing. 

In conclusion, may | suggest to you all that 
if you want to hear your favourite band on the 
air, write and tell the B.B.C. Believe me, if 
sufficient people wrote in demanding more 
jazz, we would most certainly get it. Think 
it over, my dear friends, and act. See you 
next month. 


(continued from Page 15) 
only specimen is : 
H-14 The Love Nest (17013-2) 
The Love Boat (17016-2) 


Selvin’s Novelty Orchestra. 
Embossed in the wax appear the numbers 
9014 A and 9014 B respectively, and it may be 
assumed that these were the catalogue 
numbers of the coupling on another label, 
but which we cannot say. Arto ran a 9000 
series, but Stilwell claims it as not earlier 
than 1922. As both the Ansonia tunes are 
1920 vintage, the source must presumably lie 
elsewhere. Moreover an Ansonia cost a 
dollar, not an unusual price in 1920, but 
comparatively high and rare for 1922. 


The label was a dullish mauve with gold 
lettering, and we suspect some affiliation with 
the Cleartone of the pre-Bell grouping. 


Critical Dicta. 


Your Drums are the Blusterers in Conver- 
sation, that with a loud Laugh, unnatural 
Mirth, and a Torrent of Noise, domineer in 
Public Assemblies ; overbear Men of Sense, 
stun their Companions ; and fill the Place 
they are in with a rattling Sound, that hath 
seldom any Wit, Humour, or good Breeding 
in it. The Drum notwithstanding, by this 
boisterous vivacity, is very proper to impose 
upon the Ignorant ; and in Conversation with 
Ladies who are not of the finest Taste, often 
passes for a Man of Mirth and Wit, and for 
wonderful pleasant Company. | need not 
observe, that the Emptiness of the Drum very 
much contributes to its Noise.—Sir Richard 
Steele in TATLER (1 April, 1710). 


T one time, the mention of the name 
Paramount evoked something like awe 
among the collecting fraternity, and anyone 
owning even one of these was regarded as a 
kind of super-being, the more so if the copy 
were mint. Now in these days of re-issues 
and re-re-issues, dubbings of dubbings of 
dubbings, each sounding worse than the 
worst beat-up original could ever sound, a 
real original Paramount is counted for very 
little. Perhaps one day these morons whose 
bleat is ‘‘It’s the music that counts”’ will hear 
a mint Paramount of the same record as they 
have known from a triple-dub, and realise 
that possession of it, quite apart from its 
romantic value, is a desirable objective. 
Meanwhile, those of us who prefer our music 
straight from the wax, not filtered through 
valves and condensers and what-have-you, 
continue to enjoy some of the finest and most 
abstruse jazz ever recorded, on mint or near- 
mint originals. 

Paramount records appeared, it would 
seem, as long ago as 1918 in the form of a 
blue-labelled hill-and-dale recording, in a 
30000 series. As far as | am aware, no jazz 
was ever issued on this label, which is doubt- 
less a blessing in disguise ; the idea of dubbing 
a hill-and-dale over and over again is revolting. 
Exactly when the concern, which was styled 
the New York Recording Laboratories Inc., 
and whose factory was in Port Washington, 
Wisconsin, switched over to lateral-cut discs 
is uncertain, but it seems to have been 
sometime about 1920 or 1921. The label, 
bearing the proud American eagle with out- 
stretched pinions, standing on the world 
showing the Western hemisphere, remained 
much the same throughout the whole exist- 
ence of the firm, which continued to produce 
records until approximately the end of 1931. 

In the ten years of the Golden ’Twenties 
which covered very nicely the run of Para- 
mount records, the company seems to have 
made use of a number of different studios, as 
| indicated in a letter published in JAZZ 
JOURNAL in April last. With the invaluable 
assistance of Messrs. John Davis and Gray 
Clarke, whose ‘‘ Collector’s Stuff column is 
the most enlightened work of any kind ever 
seen in a jazz magazine this side of the 
Atlantic, | have been able to bring a little 
knowledge to bear on the subject of these 
vagaries, and | hope Messrs. Davis and Clarke 
will not be upset if | offer to expand the 
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Ameriean Reeords 


No. 4—PARAMOUNT 


By BRIAN RUST. 


theories expressed in my April letter. 

In the beginning, the Paramount matrices 
were recorded in New York, and they seem 
to have started at 700. This series continues 
through as far as about 2900, which was 
reached about Seuptember, 1927. It was 
exclusively a Paramount series, and in the 
operation of the pool system, whereby 
masters were hired out to other firms (hence 
the famous Aunt Hagar/Shake It And Break It 
appeared on Black Swan and many other 
labels) the original number was maintained. 
It was used to cover certain other, non-New 
York, recordings, as well as those from New 
York itself, but it is not certain at present 
that these sessions were undertaken in 
Chicago, Port Washington or some other 
location. They fit in with the main series, 
however, exactly as Victor’s and Columbia’s 
main series do. Exactly what happened at 
the end of this run is also obscure, but it 
seems that recordings by Paramount in New 
York were discontinued, and any New York- 
made issues that followed in the Paramount 
supplements from the end of 1927 were made 
by some other firrn — Banner, like as not, for 
their 5000 series appeared on Paramount, 
even as the Paramount 700-2900 series 
appeared on Banner (viz., certain W. C. 
Handy sides, as well as various Lanins and 
Original Memphis Fives). By the end of 1927, 
the Banner series had reached the middle of 
the 7000’s, and this series, with a smaller 
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block in addition which was doubtless 
Paramount’s own, can be traced on large 
numbers of Edison Bell Winners issued in 
England, and also on our pre-Scotch Beltonas. 
This series seems to have commenced at 
about 200 around the middle of 1924, and it 
seems to have been reserved by Paramount 
for use on hired masters only, or in those 
recorded in some studio not normally used 
by the New York Recording Laboratories. 
It reached at least 1820 by 1930, and included 
titles borrowed from QRS (certain Barrel- 
house Fives, Clarence Williams, and others) ; 
Gennett (Cow Cow Davenport et al.), and 
for all that is known to the contrary, other 
lesser labels as well. It is, of course, of no 
greater significance as a guiding matrix 
series than the Winner four- and five-figure 
numbers which also appear on all that com- 
pany’s American-recorded output. The real 
matrix number of a Paramount whose label 
gives this phoney serial is usually to be found 
in the wax, with a take-number after it, or a 
letter. 

Of the various series which Paramount 
used independently of the bogus one referred 
to above, the following seem to fit in with 
their extraordinary scheme of things. In the 
summer of 1924, the 8000 series was used for 
some hundred titles, and | submit that it was 
allocated to Chicago only. It was succeeded 
at once by a 9000 series, which ran to 9099, 
we know, and crossed over to 10000 on the 
reverse side of the disc (12250, by Thelma 
La Vizzo), thereby inferring that the change- 
over was effected in the middle of a session. 
That seems to have taken place in November, 
1924 ; we know that the 10000 series reached 
about 10100, and that it was succeeded in 
turn by a 11000 block, but a few months 
seem to have elapsed between the end of the 
10000’s and the beginning ot the 11000’s. Be 


that as it may, the 11000’s lasted only a little 
longer, numerically, than their predecessors, 
and by April, 1926 or thereabouts, they had 
been replaced by a 3000 series. This too dis- 
appeared after about a hundred titles, maybe 
less, had been allocated to it, and in the 
autumn of 1926, we find a 400 series, which 
clashed with the phoney series which had then 
reached 400 in the natural order of things. 
So we find Ma Rainey’s Soon This Morning with 
451 on the label (this is false) and 451 AND 
408-2 (the latter being correct) in the wax, 
one at twelve and the other at six o’clock. 
Like its predecessors, this little block lasted 
maybe a little under a century of numbers, 
when it was taken over by a 4000 series, and 
this had a longish life of nearly 800 titles, one 
of which was the other side of the Ma Rainey 
referred to above. Don’t Fish In My Sea, 
which is matriced in 452 and 4021-2. 

Recording proceeded at a rapid rate, for 
in six months, the 800 numbers of the 4000 
block were used, and the 20000 series was 
commenced. This was in July, 1927. It has 
not been possible to trace the last title in this 
series, but it reached 21500 or so by the late 
summer of 1929. 

The only other original Paramount series is 
the L block, which began at | and reached 
about 1600. It was the last of them all, and 
seems to have been used by studios located 
in Grafton, Wisconsin. The A-600 series of 
November, 1924, is probably some borrowed 
serial, or was phoney and of no consequence. 


Now to the records themselves. As many 
collectors will know, the quality of the music 
of the race series (commencing at 12000 early 
in 1923) was excellent, and so, occasionally, 
was that of the 20000 or popular dance series, 
which began probably at the end of 1920. 
The surfaces, however, left much to be 


desired, even mint originals giving a high 
degree of hiss, and this seems to be particu- 
larly true of the electric recordings which 
began around the early part of 1927. The 
pre-electric issues changed their bright blue 
labels for a sober black and gold about the 
middle of 1926, and until the electric system 
came to be used, the records tend to sound 
very boxy, and sometimes even nasal. The 
process of dubbing can eliminate some of 
these faults, usually at the expense of the 
music, which becomes cloudy, thick and 
indistinct, and quite unlike the original 
performance. In the early days of the race 
series, in 1923, it is quite easy to come across 
Paramounts pressed on brown wax. This has 
no particular advantage, and one disadvantage 
— it makes grading according to condition 
very difficult. 


Had it not been for Paramount, we might 
never have had a chance to hear the Mother 
of the Blues, Ma Rainey, and although her 
voice is more ‘‘ folky ’’ than her pupil Bessie 
Smith’s, her diction is less clear, though to 
examine each of her many sides recorded 
between 1923 and 1929 would be a fascinating 
task. Most of the great names of New 
Orleans jazz recorded for Paramount direct 
(i.e., not via a borrowed master) at one time 
or another, though their efforts on other 
labels generally do them greater credit. It 
is safe to say that if you are ever offered any 
blues singer on a Paramount record, it will be 
interesting, even though the labels give little 
help with personnels, even listing Johnny 
Dodds’ solo Hot Potatoes with guitar and 
incidental vocal by Blind Blake, and wood- 
blocks by Jimmy Bertrand as ‘* Blind Blake, 


(continued on Page 20) 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ by GAVIN T. LYALL. 
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Jazz originated in the African Jungle, in the chants 
and the tom-toms of Negro Tribal Dances. Thus the 


essential Jazz form of steady rhythm was evolved. 
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The Negro slaves transported to the cotton 
fields of North America developed this crude 
form of music into their own folk songs. 
Influenced English and French sources, these 
comprised Hymns, Spirituals and work songs. 


But the Blues - The song of the man 
out of work, the woman whose lover 
has deserted her - were the true folk 
music of the oppressed negro, and it 
was the Blues that provided Jazz 
with its Harmonies, its ‘Blue Notes’ 
and its musical form. 
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N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
Vv — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th July. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


G — Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 13. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 


DISPOSALS. 

ALEXANDERS JAZZ BAND. 

Wang Wang Biues How Come You Do Me ... Rag 

Alcoholie Blues Clarinet Marmalade ... Rag 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Last Night Real Sweetheart... Tem 
BECHET-DAVISON. 

Basin Street When The Saints es a BN 

Tiger Rag Cake Walk Babies... BN 

Jazzband Ball Tin Roof Blues... BN 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Jenny's Ball Banksia Man Ram 

Aztec Princess Little Blackbird ae sat Ram 
CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 

No Bop Hop Blues Tiger Rag ... ie om Cas 
CLAYTON, DOCTOR. 

Watch Out Mama Cheat And Lying Blues... BB 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Blue Washboard Bucktoen Stomp HJCA 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 

San Firemans’ Lament... GT) 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

| Love My Man Do Nothin’ ns te Trans 
JAM SESSION AT COMMODORE. 

Goodman Is Hard To Find | and 2 as ae Com 
LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 

Six-Wheel Chaser Bass On Top sa ae BN 

19 Ways of Playing Self Portrait pe isy BN 
LUTER, CLAUDE. 

Customs Racket Willie Weeper Sum 

Camp Meeting Barouche Sum 

Wolverine Blues Old School... Sum 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Mushmouth Shuffle Blue Blood oe ee BRS 
MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS. 

Indiana Firehouse Blues ... Co 
O’BRYANT, JIMMY. 

Step On Gas 3J Blues ... i bee oe Par 
OLIVER, KING. 

Blue Blood Jet Black... Bil 
ST. LOUIS JIMMY. 

Going Down Monkey Face BB 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

Drive Me Crazy Sentimental J. Dis 

Tin Roof Cherry 12-inch Trans 

Jazz Me Blues Squeeze Me = = 
WALLER, FATS. 

Muscle Shoals Birmingham Blues me is Bil 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Susan Brown Mama Stayed Our se ee Vo 

WANTEDS. 

ASTAIRE, FRED. 

Many HMV 
BAKER, BELLE. 

BEALS STREET WASHBOARD BAND. 

Forty And Tight Piggly Wiggly ne ae Any 


BESTER, DON. 


N Tis EVA Many HMV ST EVA 
N TS EVA BOSWELL, CONNIE. 
Many BrE N/E S/T EVA 
N Tis EVA COAKLEY, TOM. 
Many HMV NE _ ST EVA 
N 136 STE COLUMBO, RUSS. 
N 136 STE Many HMV NE ST EVA 
N 136 STE COSLOW, SAM. 
Many pax a HMV NE S/T EVA 
N TA ELL COWARD, NOEL. 
N TA ELL Many HMV NE ST EVA 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 
N TS EVA Come On And Stomp After You Gone aE Any E S THO 
Joe Turner Blues Erastus Plays bee se5 Any E S THO 
N 9- LAN Bull Fiddle: Weary City ae rea ee Any NE BRI 
Bucktown Stomp Blue Washboard _... aoe Any NE BRI 
N 136 STE DUCHIN, EDDY. 
Many HMV NOE EVA 
N TA ELL FROOS, SYLVIA. 
Many HMV N/E S/T EVA 
N 126 COL GARBER, JAN. 
any a HMV N/E S/T EVA 
N TA ELL H.M.V. 
Many sweet and vocals HMV N/E S/T EVA 
E 14- LAN HAMPTON, LIONEL. 
E 14- LAN The Mess Is Here VG HAL 
JONES, ISHAM. 
N TS EVA Many oa a HMV NE ST EVA 
N TS EVA KENTON, STAN. 
N TS EVA Tampico Southern Scandal Cpl N GRE 
How High Moon Interlude Cpl N GRE 
N 136 STE KING, HENRY. 
Many HMV NE S/T EVA 
E TA STE MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Chant Black Bottom S. ... Any N/E BRI 
VG ST LAD Smokehouse Steamboat Stomp Any BRI 
Grandpa's Spells Cannon Ball Any NE THO 
N 136 STE NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 
Gatemouth Perdido Street a Any NE BRI 
N 9- LAN Too Tight Papa Dip Any N/E BRI 
NOBLE, RAY. 
N TA ELL Many HMV S/T EVA 
N TS EVA Spanish Eyes What Life HMV N 1S /- GRE 
126 COL Many we HMV S/T STE 
126 COL OLSEN, GEORGE. 
any ace HMV NE S'T EVA 
N 126 STE POWELL, DICK. 
Many DeE N/E S/T EVA 
E S/T LED VALLEE, RUDY. 
Many HMV NE EVA 
WALLER, FATS. 
HMV E S/T STE 


Curse Aching Heart 


NE S/T EVA Dream Man 
WEST, MAE. 
NE s/t EVA Many 
YOUNG, VICTOR. 
E Ss THO Many 


(continued from page 19) 


vocal and guitar acc., xylophone acc.”’ 

A little while ago, an attempt was made in 
the States to resuscitate the original Para- 
mount label in a black and silver 14000 series, 
which purported to include re-issues, 
pressed mostly from original masters, of all 
the worthwhile Paramounts. The likeness 
to the old label cannot be denied, even the 
original mis-spellings of *‘ Jelly Roll Marton "’ 
being faithfully copied ; but the records 
themselves are so far all dubbings, and 
pressed on such poor quality wax that even 


with great care, wear is inevitable after a few 
playings, and as such records can have no 
place whatsoever in a true collection, owing 
to their being mere fakes as all dubbings are, 
collectors will do well to give them a wide 
berth, especially in view of the exhorbitant 
prices being charged. The satisfaction of 
possessing a clean original that will reproduce 
perfectly and often, and at scarcely greater 
(and sometimes even less) expense will surely 
compensate for the amount of time taken to 
acquire it. 


In conclusion, | should like to say that as 
far as | know, all the information in this and 
all other articles in this series is correct. 
Should time or other factors prove me wrong, 
| will be the first to admit my error ; but I 
trust that the fact that | have not alluded to 
Paramount’s 3000 hill-billy series, and their 
33000 popular instrumental series will not 
bring down the Jehovic wrath of certain 
people whose knowledge of non-jazz records 
may be reasonably great, but whose jealousy, 
and further, impudence, is greater by far. 
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St’s easy to buy 
AMPERSAND RECORDS 
by mail 


Featuring Graeme Bell, Ade Monsbourgh, and all the best 
in Australizn jazz. 
For complete Ampersard catalogue, and full directions 


how to order by mail, serd stamped addressed envelope to 
The Discorhile (address below). 


In acdition to the records I’sted, Ampersand can supply 
the fcllowing rare item on the new X X label:- 


XX2 Jelly Roll Morton, ‘‘The Pearls” (solo, fram the 
Gennett mzster): backed by ‘‘ Maxwell Street 
Stomp”’ by Frisky Foot Jackson’s Thumpers (with 
Punch Miller), - - - Pr.ce 6 - sterling. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 


A magazine for the connoisseur of hot music, edited by William H. 
Miller. To ensure a full content of enjoyment for you, it is AJQ’s policy 
to print only articles of international appeal and value. No items of purely 
Australian interest are used. Furthermore, no articles which have been 
published in any other magazine are printed, nor are any articles in the 


Quarterly permitted to be reprinted elsewhere. JULY ISSUE now ready. 


The subscription is only 4/6d. sterling per annum (4 issues). Remit to :- 


The Discophile, 64, Barking Road, Romford, Essex. 


(When ordering your Ampersands, add an extra 46d. for a year’s sub. to 
Australian Jazz Quarterly.) 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


TEMPO RECORD SOCIETY 
9. PICCADILLY ARCADE. LONDON. S.W.1 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


All 10 inch Records as from 1st July 
1950, are priced at 6 6d. 


This includes the new 


Mick Mulligan - George Melly 


“Pleading For The Blues’’ — “Take Me For a 
Buggy Ride’’ 


and all TEMPO records by the 


Dutch Swing College Band 


TRADITION 


27 Lune & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall. Staffs. 


IN JAZZ 


Jazz Record Collecting ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE : 
Write to or call at these addresses :— 
DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 


77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 


S.W. 16. 2. 
TEMPO RECORD FARLEY RADIO SERVICE 
SHOP, LTD. 
42a, Thurloe Street, 23b, Thomas Street, 
S.W. 7. S.E. 18. 
ERIC HEATH HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES 
230, Old Christchurch Road, LTD. 
Bournemouth, Hants. 79, Vicar Lane 
Leeds. 
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